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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Facts and Observations on the Cul- 
ture of vines, olives, capers, al- 
monds, &c. in the southern states, 
and of coffee, cocoa and cochineal 
in East Florida. By Peter Ste- 
phen Chazotte, who has for up- 
wards of ten years been engaged 
in the culture of vines, &c. in 
Southern France, and for seven 
years a grower of coffee, cocoa, 
&c. in the West Indies. Philadel- 
phia, 1821, 

This is an interesting little pam- 
phlet, (just published) of only twenty- 
two pages, upon a subject of great 
moment to the United States; and 
seemingly the production of a practi- 
cal and sensible man. 

Mr. Chazotte is desirous of intro- 
ducing some new staples of agricul- 
ture—and certainly, if it be practica- 
ble, such an alteration in the present 
system of cultivation would be a 
considerable improvement. 

As to the culture of vines, there is 
reason to believe it cannot succeed 
in the middle states; whether the ex- 
comreaee has ever been tried on a 

arge scale, south of the Potowmac, we 

know not, except at Vevay, where as 
well as at Spring-mill, near Philadel- 
phia, the wine produced, has not an- 
swered expectations, either in quali- 
ty or quantity. Coffee is an article of 
such universal consumption, and of 
So great importance in commerce that 
the suggestions of Mr. Chazotte, or 
any other man who has had experi- 
ence in the cultivation of it,cannot but 
be intitled to attention. He contends 
that the plants enumerated in his ti- 
tle page, may be cultivated in the 
southern parts of the United States, 
and in Florida, with great ease and 
to an iinmense profit. In developing 

his ideas on this subject, he draws a 

parallel between the climate of this 

country and those of Europe—Thus 
First climate in Europe. 

Taking France from the 5ist to the 
45th degree of north latitude, forming two 
parallel lines running eastwardly, and in- 
cluding the northern sections of France 
from Bordeaux, Switzerland, Lombardy, 
Bavaria, Austria, Transylvania, &c. 





First climate in the United States. 

The parallel climate is found between 
the latitudes 41st and 35th, two lines run- 
ning westwardly from the Atlantic, and 
including the southernmost sections of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and In- 
diana; the whole of the states of Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caroli- 
na, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Second climate in Europe. 

From latitudes 45th to 40th; including 
the southernmost sections of France, south 
of Bordeaux, ‘one half of Spain, as far 
south as Oporto, in Portugal; the isles of 
Corsica, and Sardinia; Italy, as far south 
as the bay of Tarento; and including 
Dalmatia, Servia, Albania, Macedonia, 
Romania, and the northernmost part of 
Asia Minor, bordering on the Black Sea. 


Second climate in America. 

Its parallel is found from latitudes 35 
to 324 including the whole of South Car- 
olina, and the northern halves of Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
Third climate in Europe ond Asia 

Minor. 

From latitudes 40 te 35, including Por- 
tugal, south of Oporto; the southern sec- 
tion of Spain; Oran, Algiers, and Tunis, 
on the northern coast of Africa; the south- 
ernmost part of Italy; the Island of Sicily; 
Greece. Morea; all the isles in the Archi- 
pelago, and those of Candia, Rhodes, Cy- 
prus, &c. &c. Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Armenia. _ 

Third climate in the United States. 

Its parallel is found between latitudes 
324 to 29, including the southernmost 
parts of Georgia, as far south as St. Au- 
gustine, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Pensacola, and the northernmost part of 
East Florida. 

Fourth climate in North America. 

For which there is no parallel climate 
in Europe or Asia Minor. 

From latitude 29th to 25th, bordering 
almost on the tronic, and including the re- 
mainder of East Florida, containing about 
33 millions acres of land. 

Let us now review those climates se- 
narately, with respect to their produc- 
tiens. 

First climate in Europe. 

There is not a single fruit, nor any 
grains or vegetables which this climate 
produces, even grapes, that are not like- 
wise produced in, 


The first climate in the United States. 


For vines are successfully cultivated at 
Vevay, in Indiana, which lies under the 








highest latitude of this climate; if then, 
vines grow and bear plentifully good and 
perfectly ripe grapes at Vevay, what suc- 
cess would attend their cultivation on the 
upper land of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee, where the climate is 
milder, the seasons more regular, the soil 
rich, and where tobacco grows in abun- 
dance, and even cotton succeeds, 2 staple 
which cannot be raised in Europe in this 
parallel climate! An undeniable proot, 
that this climate in the United States, is 
as favourable to the growth of grapes as 
that of France. We need but plant, and 
our labours will be recompensed with 
abundant riches. 
Second climate in Europe. 

This climate, besides what grows in 
the Ist, produces olives, capers, almonds, 
oranges, limes, pomegranates, and figs. 


Second climate in the United States. 


This, already produces oranges, limes, 
pomegranates, figs, &c. and if olives, ca- 
pers and almonds, are not seen there, it 
is because none have yet been planted. 
It is a well known fact that indigo used 
to be cultivated there, and has of late 
years been neglected, because of the cot- 
ton being found more productive, besides‘ 
tobacco and rice, which are great staples 
for exportation. Now would it not ex- 
hibit a want of judgment to believe that 
neither olives, capers, almonds, nor vines, 
can succeed in so favourable a climate? 
Facts demonstrate, that notwithstanding 
Bonaparte’s command to raise cotton in 
the southern provinces of France, every 
attempt was met with a discouraging fail- 
ure; the summer was found to be too 
short, and all his endeavours to dispense 
with our cotton proved useless. Surely, 
then, that man must be prejudiced or 
blind, who, after such strong evidences, 
will still doubt of our success. 


Third climate in Europe and Asia 
Minor. 


This third climate produces only what 
is stated in the second, with the addition 
of some cotton, fit only to manufacture 
coarse goods. 


Third climate in the United States. 


In this climate is raised the finest cot- 
ton in the, world, and besides those staples 
that already grow and may grow in the se- 
cond, we raise sugar. which is a production 
of the torrid zone. In vain did Bonaparte’s 
empire extend to the southernmost part 
of Europe; unable to find in it an inch of 
ground where the sugar canes could grow, 
he was reduced to extract a scanty supply 
of bad sugar from beets. It is then man 
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fest, that our Ist, 2d and 3d stated cli- 
mates are, separately and collectively, su- 
perior to those of Europe. And, if they 
do not produce wines, olives, capers, and 
almonds, they are not to be charged with 
being unfavourable to their growth, we 
alone aré to be blamed for it. 

Fourth climate south of the United 

: States. 

This fourth climate has no parallel in 
Europe, it lies between latitudes 29th and 
25th, and being 4 degrees farther to the 
south, than any other section of the Uni- 
ted States, it promises fair, from the na- 
tore of the soil and climate, to produce 
coffee, cochineal and cocoa; as for sugar, 
it may every where be raised abundantly, 

Coffee, Mr. Chazotte says, was not 
at all cultivated in Cuba, until after 
the year 1796; and until the French 
revolution occurred, that plant was 
not raised in any considerable quan- 
tity in the islands except belonging to 
France. 

In the course of the war, these 


\islauds falling into the hands of the 


British, the value of the coffee plant 
became known to them, and every ex- 
ertion was used to introduce it into 
more general cultivation in Jamaica 
and the other British islands. 

Mr. C. charges Calonne, the prime 
hav- 
ing instigated and caused the dread- 
ful civil war that raged in St. Do- 
mingo, for the of drawing off 
the attention of the French people 
trom their own grievances. He says 
too, that Monsieur, now Louis XVIIL, 
advised the British ministry to take 
v»ossession of the French colonies to 
oo them safe from republicanism. 
St. Domingo was accordingly occupi- 
ed by British forces. But these men 
were afterwards withdrawn, by con- 
cert with the rebels, that France 
might thus be deprived for ever of 
the benefits derived from her rich co- 
lony. 

They resolved to evacuate that Island 
as the surest means of effecting their pur- 
poses; general Maitland was sent thither; 
he made separate secret treaties with the 
two chieftains; some sham battles were 
fought, and the British troops apparently 
beaten, and repulsed in every encounter, 
without losing a drop of blood, surrender- 
ed the colony to the party-coloured le- 
gions of Toussaint and Rigaud. But they 
took considerable care to carry off with 
them a number of planters with their 
slaves, to cultivate coffee in their colo- 
nies, and principally in Jamaica, where 
they had as yet been very unsuccessful. 

This plantation was by this means cul- 
tivated there on a large scale; several 
planters were carried to Trinidad and 


now receives from Jamaica alone up- 
wards of 50 millions of pounds of coffee, 
per year. Such planters as did not like to 
live under the British sceptre and colo- 
nial regulations went over to Cuba, and 
some to Porto Rico. 

Thus is coffee now cultivated in all the 
West Indies. Yet the whole of those 
Islands together, and the present state of 
Haylti, united with them, hardly yield one 
half of the quantity which St. Domingo 
alone formerly produced. This explains 
the cause of the present high price of that 
staple. The quantity -now raised is 50 
per cent. less than in the year 1784; and 
the number of consumers have increased 
in the ratio of five to one. 

We have seen that collee is at this day 
successfully cultivated, where it was 
thought it could not grow; it now remains 
to see, if East Florida is not likewise fa- 
vourable to its growth. 

This plant needs not too hot a climate; 
dry land produces the best auality; as for 
example: the Mocha coffee, in Arabia 
Felix, where rain is scarce and the soi! 
sandy, is esteemed very superior. The 
small size of the grain and its rounded 
form, indicate that the land on which it 
grows is exhausted, and that the plant 
bears only a scanty quantity. In a virgin 
and rich land, this plant bears large crops; 
the grain is bigger, and flatted on one 
side; so that two grains united, have an 
oval form, which lies in the centre, as the 
stone of a cherry, a fruit which it perfect- 
ly resembles, in size, shape and colour. 

On the iron bound coasts of Hispaniola, 
Jamaica, Cuba, &c. this plant, as in Ara- 
bia Felix, bears, even in virgin land, but 
middling crops; on the high land, and ao 
eastern, western. and northern exposi- 
tions, it bears plentifully, because the at- 
mosphere is there colder, the dew in the 
night constant, and sometimes a light 
white frost occurs. 

In East Florida, the land is neither too 
dry nor too wet, nor is the climate too 
hot or too cold. This narrow neck of land, 
being washed by the sea on the south, 
east, and west, possesses all the advanta- 
ges which an island enjoys; the sea 
breezes modifying the scorching vertical 
rays of the sun, and wafting away the ap- 
proachiing northern frost. 

Two opposite opinions have been ex- 
pressed and frequently repeated with re- 
spect to that country. Some assert it to 
be a dry sandy land, and others, a flat 
muddy, unformed, rising ground. These 
assertions are altogether unfounded, as 
may be demonstrated by merely reeur- 
ring to its topography. We see a neck 
of land 400 miles long, and about 130 
miles broad, from the opposite beaches 
of which, the land rises gently and gradu- 
ally towards the centre; where are lakes 
connected with each other from south to 
north, to a distance of about 150 miles, 
without receiving any supply of water 
from any large foreign river; and about 
40 small rivers, whose sources are, at 
from 30 to 40 miles distant from both 





other small British islands; and England 


shores, and whose waters are emptying 
themselves into the opposite seas. Now 
it is impossible for those great sinews of 
nature to exist in a flat muddy ground, 
which could at most produce reeds, and 
not the stately trees, which luxuriantly 
grow and cover its surface? On the other 
hand, if it be called a dry sandy desert, 
the very existence of those lakes and nu- 
merous rivers belies those assertions, for ri- 
vers and lakes are never found to spring and 
exist in an entirely sandy country; and 
such is the narrowness of this long neck 
of land, that it must have a deep mould 
and prolific bosom to produce, as it is 
known to do, stately forests of the most 
luxuriant mixture, which are constantly 
in bloom, even in January and February; 
and the most beautiful flowers, whose flo- 
rid appearance made the discoveries of it, 
award to that country the significant and 
appropriate name of Florida. 

In all places, where the climate is not 
visited by black frost, the land either dry 
or wet will produce coffee. Cayenne, 
lying under the 4th degree latitude, north 
of the equator, where the heat is intense, 
po mountains but at 500 miles off, a flat, 
level, and drowned country, and where, 
as in European Holland, the surrounding 
seas are striving to overwhelm the rising 
earth, even in this swampy country, drain- 
ed by ditches, as reservoirs for the water, 
the coffee plant grows luxuriantly, even 
to the size of a plum tree.* 

At Rio de Janeiro, the present seat of 
the king of Portugal’s American empire, 
lying under the 23d degree of latitude, 
south of the equator, and as far as the pro- 
vince of Parana or Assumption, which 
reaches the 30th degree of south latitude, 
the coffee is found to grow. Why then 
should we not cultivate it between the 
25th and 27th degrees of north latitude? 
that is to say, in East Florida? Will it be 
said, that under the 27th degree of lati- 
tude, to the southward of the equator, it 
is hotter than under its opposite degree 
north of it? This will be contradicted by 
those navigators and persons who have 
visited that country. Canton, in China, 
lies under the 224 degree of north lati- 


that large empire. The states north of 
East Florida, already produce as fine cot- 
ton as is raised in that empire. Why 
should we not also attempt to cultivate 
the tea plant? I do not understand this 
culture. Information on this interesting 
subject is expected from those American 
citizens, who, on a visit to China, shall 
not suffer their minds to be wrapt.in a 
piece of nankin, or sunk inte a catty of 





* In the West Indies, this plant would 
grow to the height of 10 feet. Experi- 


ence has shown the advantage of limiting 
its height at 4 feet, by which means, the 
branches from the earth up expand, and | 
the plant acquires a stronger body, which, 
in consequence of its low height, is shel- 
tered from the ravages of a hurricane, or 





the too heavy loads of its fruits, 


tude, and is the southernmost section of | 
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tea; but soaring above their daily mercan- 
tile occupations, will seek for rest and 
diversion, in the acquisition of information 
and the collection of plants, for the benefit 
of their native country. 

An English gentleman of fortune went 
to establish himself in East Florida; his 
labours were crowned with success, both 
in the culture of coffee, and sugar canes; 
and his establishments were already. con- 
siderable, when the American revolution, 
in its effects, made Florida pass into the 
hands of Spain. The British government, 
finding Mr. Smith, or some such name, 
(for, although this is an historical fact, 
yet, not having the book, in which it is 
stated before me, my memory has not per- 
haps retained the true name,) had so far 
succeeded, would not allow him to remain 
there. They carried him off with his 
slaves, and destroyed every thing he had 
planted; for which loss and damages, the 
British government awarded to him a 
considerable sum. Besides these, travel- 
lers, who have visited that country assert 
to have seen coffee plants in several pla- 
ces, not cultivated fur profit and revenue, 
but as a curiosity the intrinsic value of 
which seems to be unknown to those who 
have planted them. 

Mr. Carver,* says ‘* so mild is the winu- 
ter that the most delicate vegetables and 
plants of the Carribbee Islands, experi- 
ence there not the least injury from that 
season; the orange tree, the plantains, the 
goyava, the pine apple, &c. grow luxuri- 
ously.” ‘*Fogs are unknown there, and 
no country can therefore be more salu- 
brious.” Mr. Wm. Stork in his descrip- 
tion of East Florida, gives the following 
account of it: ** The productions of the 
northern and southern latitudes, grow 
and blossom by the side of each other, 
and there is scarcely another climate 
in the world that can vie with this in 
displaying such an agreeable and luxu- 
riant mixture of trees, plants, shrubs, 
and flowers. The red and white pine, 
and the evergreen oak marry their boughs 
with the chesnut and mahogany trees. 
The walnut with the cherry; the maple 
with the campeach, and the braziletto 
with the sassafras tree, which together 
cover here a variegated and rich soil.” 
“ The wax myrtle tree grows every where 
here.” ‘Oranges are larger, more aro- 
matic and succulent than in Portugal. 
Plums naturally grow finer and of a quali- 
ty superior to those gathered in the or- 
chards in Spain. The wild vines serpen- 
tine on the ground or climb up to the tops 
of trees. Indigo and cochinealf were 
advantageously cultivated there, and in 
the year 1777, produced a revenue of 
200,000 dol!s.”{ In fine, I shall add, tha, 





* Universal traveller, page 604. 

+ L do not understand the raising of it, 
which is immensely productive, but I 
know that the neighbourhood of Pensa- 
cola, is the place where it will produce 
much. 

t In the year 1804, I was cast upon the 





this country will produce all the tropical 
fruits and staples by the side of those be- 
longing to a northern climate. 

Mr. Chazotte proceeds to give es- 
timates of the profits of an acre of 
land devoted to the culture of these 
several plants; and proposes a plan 
by which our government should en- 
courage the experiment of cultivating 
them. Whether he is accurate as to 
facts, no other than a practical man 
can say; but his statements have such 
an appearance of sincerity and truth, 
and are so important in their matter, 
as to entitle them to be read with de- 
ference and attention. 





Yamoyden, a tale of the wars of king 
Philip: in six cantos. By the late 
Rev. James Wallis Eastburn, A.M. 
and his friend. New York, pub- 
lished by James Eastburn. 1820. 

[coMMUNICATED. | 

Tuere is a kind of mournful plea- 
sure in performing those last duties 
to our departed friends, which we are 
permitted to render, in rearing some 
frail memorial to protect their ashes. 
The pen of eulogy is never employed 
so unexceptionably as when it records 
the extinguished virtues of those who 
can never reward the heralds of their 
fame,and whose praises can be prompt- 
ed by no unworthy motive. In rais- 
ing a monument to a departed friend, 
from the works which he has left be- 
hind him, there is a purer and more 
exalted rae We may rejoice 
that he has fulfilled the end of his 

robation by a useful and well spent 
life, and that the memory of his good 
deeds will be preserved among those 
who have been the objects of them; 
but, by diffusing the productions of 
his mind, we may make the recollec- 
tion of him pleasant in a wide and 
honourable circle. 

A friend of the late Rev. James 
Wallis Eastburn, A.M. has commnu- 
nicated to the public, in the volume 
before us, a living picture of the 
mind of his departed associate, to- 
gether, unitedly, with the fruits of 
his own poctical exertions. It isa 
virgin offering of first fruits at the 
shrine of the Muse; for, at the period 
of its composition, one of the authors 
was but eighteen, and the other twen- 
ty years of age. Neither will here- 





southernmost point of East Florida, and 
although it was in the month of February, 
I bebeld that country, covered with green 
trees and flowers; the image of an ever- 
lasting spring. 








after repeat the oblation, for the one 
has renounced the thriftless trade of 
the bard, and the other sleeps in the 
bosom of the ocean. 

The residence of Mr. Eastburn, in 
the township of Bristol, Rhode-Isl- 
and, during the season of his prepa- 
ration for the sacred office of the gos- 
pel ministry, led him to pay some at- 
tention to the traditions which still 
exist in that vicinity, in relation to 
Metacom, or king Philip, as he was 
called by the English, a warrior of the 
Wampanoag tribe, whose wigwam 
was on Mount Haup, a steep hill, ri- 
sing from the sea shore, and who was 
killed in the year 1676. 

Yamoyden, the hero of the poem, 
is a brave chieftain, of the Nipnet 
tribe of Indians, who has married 
Nora, an English woman, and has 
placed her, with his infant child, for 
security, if a secluded spot, careful- 
ly contrived for concealment, on an 
island near Mount Haup. Metacom, 
stung with the remembrance of the 
wrongs which he had suffered from 
the whites, and brooding in sullen 
despair over his fallen fortunes, is 
represented as reduced, with his few 
followers, to repair to his forest hold, 
defended by a few, and by the steeps 
of Mount Haup. Here he assembles 
his companions in council, and ex- 
cites them, by a speech, to a renewal 
of hostilities. Agamoun, a young 
warrior, who advises a submission to 
the English, as the price of peace, is 
shot by Metacom for his unwelcome 
counsel. Metacom afterwards re- 
solves to lead his tribes through the 
Nipnet country, and for that purpose, 
to engage the assistance of Yamoy- 
den. That chief visits his wife in her 
sheltered cottage, informs her of his 
intention to accompany his country- 
men, and bids her farewell. In the 
mean time, Metacom had secretly 
sent a party to bear off Nora:—they 
arrive soon after the departure of her 
husband, and execute their brutal 
commission. Half frantic with de- 
spair, Nora, as they are about to leave 
the island, utters a shriek, which 
rouses an English party who were in 
ambuscade, who kill one of the In- 
dians, and rescue Nora, who faiats, 
and, on her recovery, asking for her 
child, is answered by his pointing to 
the water, by which she is led to be- 
lieve that her infant had perished. 
The soldiers convey their ransomed 
charge to the English camp, where 
she unexpectedly meets her father, 
Fitzgerald, who had given himself up 
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to hopeless sorrow, on her flight with 
Yamoyden. After an affecting inter- 
view, the father leaves his child, to 
accompany the expedition against the 
Indians. 

Meanwhile, the Wampanoags are 
celebrating their nightly orgies, pre- 
paratory to battle. After the song 
of a prophet, and a female attendant, 
whose appearance is described as 
most frightful, and a dance and song 
of the Pow-wahs, or priests, the In- 
dians prepare to make an offering of 
Vamoyden’s infant, who, it now ap- 

ears, had been borne to the main 
and by the savages, and not destroy- 
ed, as its mother had supposed. Sud- 
denly Fitzgerald appears, seizes the 
witch, reproaches her with her guilt, 
and escapes with the child amidst the 
darkness produced by a sudden fall 
7, rain, extinguishing” the burning 
ile. 
Yamoyden, meanwhile, revisits his 
island cottage, and, missing his wife 
and child, supposes them to have been 
borne off by the English; vows ven- 
geance, and returns to join the band 
of Metacom. He meets that chieftain, 
who calls his band around him, and 
sings his death song. 

Ve find Nora returning towards 
the cottage at about the time when 
Yamoyden left it. On her way she 
meets Ahauton, the Indian who had 
rescued her, and who informs her that 
it was by Metacom’s command her 
child had been carried off, and that 
he had seen Yamoyden on his passage 
towards Mount Haup. Nora beseech- 
es the Indian to conduct her thither, 
and is conveyed by him to the sum- 
mit of the mount, where her com- 

anion leaves her, and descends to 
join in the battle, and to avenge, by 
the slaughter of Metacom, the death 
of his brother Agamoun. On the en- 
suing morning, the English attack the 
hold of the tndians—Ahauton kills 
Metacom, and Fitzgerald, pressed by 
the Indians, is rescued by Yamoyden, 
who receives in his own breast the 
mortal blow aimed at the head of his 
relative. The death of Nora and 
Yamoyden in each other’s arms closes 
the story of the poem. 

‘The versification of this poem is 
modelled on the plan of Walter 
Scott’s metrical romances, but in the 
style the authors appear rather to 
have studied the energetic manner of 
Lord Byron. A respectable share of 
learning, and considerable powers of 
language, together with a faculty of 
describing, in a lively manner, the 


scenes of nature, seem to constitute 
the favourable points in the compo- 
sition. Its defects may be found in 
the subject, probably in want of ex- 
perience in writing, on the cod of the 
authors, in their youth, and in the in- 
convenience attending the writing of 
a poem by two hands, without the 
possibility of a complete concert.— 
Some errors may be noticed in the 
language, as in the use of the word 
“ milleniums,” for “ centimes,” p. x. 
and of words not in use, as “ stound,”’ 
“rede” p. 20—* glede.” ‘The poem 
does not, we think, possess any just 
claims to eminence, but is respecta- 
ble. 

We select the following extracts 
as the best specimens of the author’s 
manner, and refer our readers, for 
fuller information to the work itself. 

The three first stanzas of the “ Po- 
em” present a pleasing tribute to a 
departed friend, and a picture of the 
united pursuits of two students. 


Go forth, sad fragments of a broken strain, 
The last that either bard shall e’er essay! 
The hand can ne’er attempt the chords again, 
That first awoke them, in a happier day: 
Where sweeps the ocean breeze its desert way, 
His requiem murmurs o’er the moaning wave; 
And be who feebly now prolongs the lay, 
Shall ne’er the minstrel’s hallowed honours 
crave; 
His harp lies buried deep, in that untimely grave! 


Friend of my youth! with thee began the love 
Of sacred song; the wont, in golden dreams, 
Mid classic realms of splendours past to rove, 
O’er haunted steep, and by immortal streams; 
Where the blue wave, with sparkling bosom 
gleams 

Round shores, the mind’s eternal heritage, 
For ever lit by memory’s twilight beams; 
Where the proud dead, that live in storied 


page, 
Beckon, with awful port, to glory’s earlier age. 


There would we linger oft, entranc’d, to hear, 

O’er battle fields, the epic thunders roll; 

Or list, where tragic wail upon the ear, 

Through Argive palaces shrill echoing, stole; 

There would we mark, uncurbed by all con- 
trol, 

In central heaven, the Theban eagle’s flight; 

Or hold communion witb the musing soul 

Of sage or bard, who sought, mid Pagan night, 

In lov’d Athenian groves, far truth’s eternal 

light. 


There is a degree of classical ele- 
gance in the apostrophe to the Muses, 
which closes the proem. 


Muses of Helicon! melodious race 

Of Jove and golden-haired Mnemosyne! 

Whose art from memory blots each sadder 
trace, 

And drives each scowling form of grief away! 

Who, round the violet fount, your measures 


gay 
Once trod, and round the altar of great Jove; 
Whence, wrapt in silvery clouds, your night- 





ly way 


Ye held, and ravishiag strains of music wove, 
That soothed the Thunderer’s soul, and filled his 
courts above! 


Bright choir! with lips untempted, and with 
zone 

Sparkling, and unapproached by touch pro- 
fane; 

Ye, to whose gladsome bosoms ne’er was 
known 

The blight of sorrow, or the throb of pain;— 

Rightly invoked,—if right the elected swain, 

On your own mountain's side ye taught of 


yore 
Whose honoured hand took not your gift in 
vain, 
Worthy the budding laurel-bough it bore,—* 
Farewell! a long Farewell! 1 worship you no 
more! 


the Indians on the approach of spring, 
appears to us not destitute of force 
or elegance. 


Spring came; on blood alone intent, 
Men o’er her flowers regardless went; 
Thro’ cedar grove and thicket green, 
The serried steel was glistening sheen; 
Earth lay untilled; the deadly chase 
Ceased not of that devoted race, 

Till of the tribes whose rage at first 

In one o’erwhelming deluge burst, 

No trace the inquiring eye could find, 
Save in the ruins left behind. 

Like wintry torrent they had poured, 
O’er mounds and rocks it raved and roared, 
Dashed in blind fury where it broke 

In showery spray and wavy smoke; 
And now, sad vestige of its wrath, 
Alone was left its wasted path. 


The Indian warrior Metacom is 
thus described:— 


There met the council, round the throne, 
Where he, in power, in thought alone, 
Not like the sentenced outlaw sate, 

The abandoned child of wayward fate, 
But as of those tall cliffs a part, 

Cut by some bolder sculptor’s art,— 
The imaged God, erect and proud, 

To whom the simple savage bowed. 

His was the strength the weak that sways; 
The glance the servile herd obeys; 

The brow of majesty, where thought 
And care their deepest lines had wrought, 
And told, like furrows broad that mark 
The giant ash-tree’s fretted bark, 

How stormy years, with forceful sway, 
Will wear youth’s scarless gloss away. 
Shorn were his locks, whose ample flow 
Had else revealed him to the fue; 

And travel-stained the beaver spoils, 
That sheathed his marshal limbs below. 
But seemed it that he yet would show, 
Even mid the hunter’s closing toils, 
Some splendours of his former state, 
When in his royalties he sate. 

For round his brow, with symbols meet, 
In wampum wrought with various die, 
Entwined a studded coronet, 

With circling plumage waving high. 
Above his stalworth shoulders set 

A feathery-woven mantle lay, 

Where mang-tinctured pinions gay 
Sprinkled the raven’s plumes of jet. 
Collar beneath and gorget shone, 

The peag armlets and the zone, 











* Hesiod. Theog. |. 1. 60, 30 
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That round with fretted shell-work graced, 
Clipped with broad ring his shapely waist. 
And all war’s dread caparison, 

Horn, pouch, and tomahawk were slung; 
And wide and far descending hung, 
Quaintly embossed with bird and flower, 
The belt that marked the SacnEem’s power. 


We think there is justness and 
originality in the following descrip- 
tion of the Indian character:— 


How their souls are like the crystal wave, 
Where the spirit dwells in his northern cave; 
Unruffled in its caverned bed, 

Calm lies its glimmering surface spread; 
Its springs, its outlet unconfest, 

The pebble’s weight upon its breast 

Shall wake its echoing thunders deep, 
And when their muttering accents sleep, 
Jts dark recesses hear them yet, 

And tell of deathless love or hate! 

But customed were they to control 

The cradled whirlwind of the soul. 


The waning of the Indian power, a 
striking and melancholy subject, is 
thus portrayed:— 


The moon of birds her horns will show, 
The bough will bud, the fountain flow: 
But, Meracom, thy second spring 

No Weko-tis shall ever sing! 

Once Pawkanawkut’s warriors stood, 
Thick as the columns of the wood; 

On shores and isles, unconquered men 
Called Massasourr Father then:— 

The blasting wind with poisoned breath 
Brought on its withered pivions death, 
Ere bade the Owannox o’er the deep 
Their castle-barks triumphant sweep:— 
Past is the autumn of our pride, 

When every leaf with blood was died:— 
And now dread Winter’s troop alone 
Shriek round our power and promise gone! 
From earth when nations perish, ne’er 
Again their leaflets shall appear. 


The song of Nora, over the cradle 
of her sleeping infant, is not deficient 
in tenderness. 


‘* Sleep, child of my love! be thy slumber as 
light 
As the red bird’s that nestles secure on the 
spray; 
Be the visions that visit thee fairy and bright 
As the dew drops that sparkle around with the 


ray! 
O soft flows the breath from thine innocent 
breast; 
In the wild wood, sleep cradles in roses thy 
head, 


But her who protects thee, a wanderer unblest, 
He forsakes, or surrounds with his phantoms 
of dread. 
I fear for thy father! why stays he so long 
On the shorcs where the wife of the giant was 
thrown, 
And the sailor oft lingered to hearken her song, 
So sad o’er the wave, e’er she hardened to 
stone. 
He skims the blue tide in his birchen canoe, 
Where the foe in the moon-beams his path 
may descry ; 
The ball to its scope may speed rapid and true, 
And lost "7 the wave be thy father’s death 
cry! 
The POWER that is round us,—whose presence 
is near, 


XUM 





In the gloom and the solitude felt by the soul, 
Protect that frail bark in its lonely career, 

And shield thee, when roughly life’s billows 

shall roll.” 

The above extracts will suffice to 
give some idea of the author’s style 
of execution. 

On the whole, Yamoyden may be 
called a production creditable to its 
authors, and to our country. If it 
does not display great genius, it at 
least will not excite contempt, and 
may be read with pleasure, as an ef- 
fort towards erecting a national po- 
etical character, of which, as yet, we 
have not much to boast. 


Original Letter from an American 
gentleman, describing an Excur- 
sionto Loch Katrine and the Gram- 
pians. 

Falkirk, May 29, 1817. 

I had taken leave of a friend at the 
door of Macgregor’s, and was enter- 
ing the coach for this place when a 
cordial, ‘ How are you?’ from a fa- 
miliar voice, directed my attention 
to a gentleman occupying a seat in 
one corner. It was Mr. R*****, of 
Liverpool,* who has been passing a 
few weeks in Edinboro’: He had 
made his arrangements to leave the 
city several days ago, on his return 
to England, but circumstances had un- 
expectedly delayed his departure hi- 
therto, and he was now on his way to 
Glasgow, with an intention of imme- 
diately proceeding thence to Liver- 

ool.—Enquiring my plans of route, 

Pe expressed regret that he had not 

been previously apprised of my con- 

templated journey to the north high- 
lands, as he would cheerfully have 
accompanied me during, at least the 
greater part of the tour—as circum- 
stances were, he decided to go with 
me as far as the Trosachs and Loch 
Lomond,—a resolution which has gi- 
ven me great pleasure, as, indepen- 
dently of other companionable quali- 
ties, his various and entertaining con- 
versation, and his extensive knowledge 
of men and things, render him peculi- 
arly desirable as a fellow traveller.— 
This negociation being soon brought 
toa close, we had leisure to observe 
what was passing without,—in other 
words, to perceive that, had our at- 
tention been engrossed for a much 
longer time, by other and weightier 
concerns, we should have lost nothing 
of interest until our arrival at Lin- 
lithgow. The morning it is true, 





* Son of the celebrated Biographer of 
Lorenzo di Medicis. 





proved clear;s—a circumstance which 
we could not refrain noting, as in this 
region, and at this time of the year, 
it is a phenomenon of rather rare oc- 
currence. The peasantry moreover, 
were actively engaged in the fields; 
and it required no yankee guess to 
presume that the New England farmer 
was far from being idle, rain or shine. 
In general however, the country ap- 
peared in a state of higher cultivation 
between Edinburgh and Linlithgow, 
than is usually met with in districts 
of like extent in yankee land. It is 
more thickly wooded too, than I was 
prepared to expect:—larches, firs, 
oaks, beeches, sycamores, elms and 
pines,—some of them of great sizc,— 
appearing in thriving plantations on 
every side 

At Linlitheow, we left the coach, 
in order to visit the few objects of 
interest in the immediate vicinity, in- 
tending to pursue our journey north- 
ward on the following morning. We 
first walked to the ruins of the palace, 
formerly one of the seats of the kings 
of Scotland, and stiil retaining marks 
of its ancient splendour. Originally 
it was a stupendous quadrangular 
pile, surrounding a spacious area, in 
the centre of which was a magnificent 
fountain. Fragments of the tank re- 
main, and the water itself is pellucid 
to transparency. ‘The architectural 
order of the palace is Saxon. Seve- 
ral dates are sculptured on the walls; 
one of which, 1619, I particularly no- 
ticed as it led me back to the first 
settlement of my native land.* ‘I'wo 
centuries have not elapsed since the 
latter event, and in the interim, 
whilst the house of the Stuarts, like 
this palace which they tenanted, has 
crumbled into dust, and the popula- 
tion of Scotland, been but slowly 
augmented, and its physical resources 
as slowly developed,—an empire of 
ten millions has arisen beyond the 
Atlantic wave, and in an unexampled 
ratio is now fast ascending to power 
and renown. Little was such a stu- 
yendous result anticipated when Lin- 
lichaow was last the seat of Scottish 
royalty; and little were consequences 
so momentous augured, when the bark 
which bore the first company of pil- 
grims to the northern shores of the 
new world was permitted to weigh 
anchor in the Thames. In that fee- 
ble band was Carvey; and there too, 
were Winslow and Standish and 

* The precise date of the first settle- 


ment in New England, was December 22, 
1620. 
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Bradford names, whic h however then 
unknown in courts and palaces, will 
go down to the latest ages emblazon- 
ed on the roll of fame, and each pass- 
ing year shall add one cubit more to 
the imperishable monument of their 
glory. nee 

But to return to Linlithgow, or 
Lithgow, as the word is familiarly 
pronounced:—In the palace we were 
shown the apartment wherein Mary, 
queen of Scots, was born; or rather we 
were conducted to that part of the 
structure where this apartment once 
was, and where it still would be, but for 
the almost total want of three out of 
the four walls. This, however, is 
quite as much as the visiter has a 
right to expect in these cases; at 
least, so thinks the cicerone, who, 
with an air of importance and gravity 
bordering not a little on the grotesque, 
would make one believe that he is 
amply compensated for the half crown 
paid im return, if instead of one whole 
wall, rendered so memorable as this 
of Lithgow, a few dilapidated moss- 
covered stones were exhibited. In 
other parts of the pile, a number of 
rooms, several galleries, and two or 
three of the highest towers remain in 
good preservation. A large tower at 
the southern angle fell about a month 
ago, and with tremendous violence 
broke through into some vaults and 
subterranean passages under the 
gem of the court. Another, 

ard by, is already partially dis- 
lodged, and gives sutd wanuiin that 
it is destined soon to complete the 
work of destruction below, which its 
comrade has so effectually commen- 
ced. 

Adjacent to the palace, stands the 
old cathedral, which is also hastening 
to decay. I should except, however, 
in this remark, the eastern end which 
has lately been repaired, and is now 
statedly used as a place of religious 
worship. Among the marvels of the 
cathedral ruins, is a side aisle, which 
was pointed out to usas the spot where 
the spectre appeared to James IV. 
and warned him of the fatal defeat 
which awaited his arms at Flodden.— 
‘The scene of interview, we thought, 
peony chosen; and even at this 
ate day, considering all the accom- 
paniments, it would answer full as 
well for another goblin conference. 
The aisle is in a recess, sequestered 
from the main body of the building. 
The little light that is admitted, 
scarcely relieves the gloom, and the 
walls are covered with moss, or rather 


an incrustation of green mould, occa- 
sioned by the constant dampness of 
the air. It did not occur to us to in- 
quire whether there had actually been 
any recent spectral appearances on 
this spot,—-especially whether the el- 
fin interlocutor of James, had held 
his court there of late. Leaving these 
important particulars to be settled by 
other and more inquisitive tourists, I 
merely add on the subject of these 
ruins, that both the a and the 
cathedral, occupy one of the best po- 
sitions imaginable. They crown a 
small eminence that rises gently from 
the margin of a neighbouring lake, of 
considerable size and great beauty. 
The lawn which slopes to the water 
side is sprinkled with a few trees, 
which add much to the prettiness of 
the whole scene. 

Having introductory letters to the 
celebrated Dugald Stewart, we next 
proceeded to his residence, which is 
situated about three miles from Lin- 
lithgow, not far from the Frith of 
Forth. But a sad disappointment 
awaited us on our arrival at the 
Lodge, where we learnt that Mr. S. 
with all his family, had for some time 
been absent on a journey to the neigh- 
bourhood of Montrose. This disap- 
pointment, we had neither of us pre- 
pared our minds for, as Mr. S. is un- 
derstood to be rarely absent from 
home. It is seldom indeed, that he vi- 
sits Edinburgh,—scarcely going there 
once in a twelvemonth. Strangers 
accordingly who seek an introduction 
to him, rarely enjoy that privilege 
elsewhere, than at his own residence; 
and there, on being presented to him, 
they are uniformly received with dis- 
tinguished urbanity. Asrespects Mr. 
R. and myself, all regret on the pre- 
sent occasion was unavailing; eh nd 
had to submit to the necessity of the 
case with as good a grace as we could 
assume, which, to be sure, was avery 
ill one. Previously to our return to 
L. we devoted a little time to a walk 
over the grounds atiached to tlie re- 
sidence of Mr. S. 

Kinniel House,--the name of this 
seat,—thongh occupied for a number 
of years by this great man, is in fact, 
the property of the duke of Hamilton. 
It is a stately mansion, spacious, but 
clumsily constructed, standing in the 
centre of a noble park. A fine ave- 
nue pianted with aged trees, leads 
from the lodge to the house. About 
midway, this path is intersected by a 
clear gurgling brook, the banks of 


pice and underwood, and the watere 
dash from the rocks with a charming 
effect. The view from the mansion 
is picturesque, and the whole place is 
exceedingly well adapted for philoso- 
phic and literary retirement. 

Returning to Linlithgow, we took 
a hasty dinner, and there being no 
new objects of interest to attract 
attention, and the afternoon proving 
mild and clear, we determined, in- 
stead of waiting till the following 
morning, to proceed on foot, forthwith 
to Falkick, and to leave our baggage 
to come after us in the evening coach. 
The distance is about eight miles,— 
the road traversing a fertile and 
lovely tract of country,—which am- 
ply rewarded us for the little fa- 
tigue we were subjected to, on the 
walk. The Forth continued in sight 
during much of the way. Lauri- 
eston, a neat and thriving village, 
occurred on the route, besides one or 
two hamlets. Approaching Falkirk, 
the surface of the country became 
more uneven and rugged, and began 
to swell into ridges and hills. These 
gradually increased in magnitude as 
we advanced, and gave presage that 
we were drawing near to mountainous 
districts. Stirling castle, the “ bul- 
wark of the north,” was first descried 
by us, when we were three or four 
miles distant from Falkirk. It ap- 
peared very distinct, and formed a 
fine feature,in the landscape. Be- 
yond and to the north and west of it, 
were seen the summit of an extended 
chain of mountains, which were ar- 
rayed in the deepest, loveliest blue. 
These we presumed to constitute a 
part of the Grampian ridge, and they 
seemed stationed as by the hand of 
nature to serve as an eternal barrier 
to the territories of the Gael. 

Falkirk pleased us very much. It 
is a bustling thriving town, contain- 
ing eight or nine thousand inhabi- 
tants. It is not quite so cleanly in- 
deed, as could be wished, but however 
it is better in this respect than many 
other towns in the Lowlands, and ac- 
cordingly pleases the more by con- 
trast. There has been a weekly mar- 
ket here to-day: the town is filled 
with country peasantry, tricked out 
in their best attire, and making in ge- 
neral, a very decent appearance. 
These people have an eye probably to 
the Stiriing fair, which we under- 
stand will be held to-morrow. We 


shall probably take a peep at the same 
fair, as we propose leaving this place 
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to Stirling to breakfast. My next date, 
Deo volente, will be at 

Ardkenacrochkan Farm, May 30. 

I was unable to supply the word 
last night as it was doubtful how far 
we should proceed to-day. At a very 
early hour, Mr. R. and myself left 
Falkirk in a gig for Stirling, a dis- 
tance of about eleven miles. Our 
equipage was the best which the inn 
afforded, and a more sorry affair can 
scarcely be conceived. The horse 
was one of the most jaded and mise- 
rable looking animals that was ever 
harnessed to a thill; and the gig, 
whatever of convenience and strength 
it might once have boasted, had be- 
come so much the worse for the wear, 
in fact, was so crazy and rickety, that 
we had serious apprchensions that it 
would break down from under us be- 
fore we had quite cleared the yard. 
But in this we were disappointed,— 
and happily after a journey of three 
hours, we alighted in safety at the 
Red Lion in Stirling, considering 
ourselves fortunate in arriving there 
on any terms. The delay which we 
thus suffered, gave us an opportunity 
of seeing more fully the fine countey 
through which we passed; but as for 
admiring it, that was out of the ques- 
tion, and here let me say in passing, 
what the experience of every travel- 
ler will confirm, that there is the 
widest difference between the actual 
seeing, and the fancying objects and 
things at a distance. In the latter 
case, mere association predominates, 
unalloyed by personal feeling. 

The reader of a traveller's journal 
ordiary,isdisposed to think that every 
thing is gold which glitters. When he 
perusesa florid description of the beau- 
ties of a foreign scene, he does not 
take into the account, the inconveni- 
ence and vexation of miserable horses, 
and worse vehicles, and muddy roads, 
to say nothing of now and then asurly 
innkeeper, or some easily-besetting 
sharper. It does not occur to him 
whilst sitting at his ease in bis own 
parlour, by his comfortable fire-side, 
leisurely turning over the leaves of an 
itinerary, of the thousand naineless 
ills to which the traveller has been 
heir during the sojournings which 
that itinerary records;--how he has 
been made to encounter, perhaps, the 
peltings of a merciless storm, the 
drippings of a searching Scotch misf, 
(which in most cases is rather the 
worse of the two evils,) or it may be, 
the ardours of a sultry sun; and how, 
after a way-worn, wearisome day’s 





march, he is obliged to seek covert 
in a tenement which promises every 
thing but quietness,—-and repose ina 
bed already haunted by a tribe of cer- 
tain brown coated gentry, who are 
too sturdy and adroit to be dislodged 
by any of the manoeuvres of modern 
tactics. But as I have neither dis- 
position nor time just now to describe 
the traveller’s “ miseries,” (and not 
the least, by the by, is the attempt- 
ing to preserve a journal, however 
hasty of daily incident,) I will leave 
this topic after further saying, that 
the tourist too often finds to his cost, 
that the charm which the imagination 
throws over objects when contempla- 
ted at a distance, fades on a near ap- 
proach, and is then found to be but 
an empty though brilliant illusion. 
On the ride from Falkirk, we cross- 
ed the battle ground of Bannockburn, 
skirting a stream of that name, where, 
five centuries ago, Robert Bruce, with 
an army of 30,000, engaged and van- 
quished Edward If. at the head of 
100,000 men. The field, which is 
very fertile, is now under high culti- 
vation. The road to Stirling was 
thronged with people, men, women 
and children, who were repairing thi- 
ther to attend the fair. As we enter- 
ed the town, we found several of the 
streets already filled and lined with 
panniers and barrows, and drays, and 
stalls, which were furnished with un- 
counted varieties of wares, all very 
tempting of course: From the din 
and bustle of the crowd, we were 
glad to escape to the more peaceful 
quarter of the town, where we first 
alighted, and after breakfasting, we 
sallied forth to explore the castle, and 
take a bird’s eve view of the envi- 
rons. A near view of Stirling, as we 
approached it, had showed it to great 
advantage. The town is built upon 
a hill, which in its form resembles 
that on which the old town of Edin- 
burgh stands. ‘The castle is almost 
a perfect fac simile, though somewhat 
in miniature, of that in the latter 
place. It is situated on a basaltic 
rock which projects with a bold, pre- 
cipitous front towards the west, and 
commands one of the finest prospects 
in the world. ‘The view from the es- 
planade is in several respects decid- 
edly superior, at least, in my humble 
opinion, to the one, so justly admired, 
from the round tower of Windsor. 
It has more of character about it, and 
a degree of wildness too in that cha- 
racter which the other wants. No- 
thing, it is true, can excel in softness 





and many other features of beauty, 
the Windsor landscape. ‘To say that 
it is rich, is to convey a faint idea of 
its effect on the eye. It is rich to 
luxuriousness; and there is a glow 
and an enamelling in its colourings, 
which are indiscribably lovely. But 
after all, there is a tameness, or ra- 
ther a sleepiness in the scene which 
does not satisfy the mind;—it is like 
contemplating a marble bust of Ries- 
brach’s chiseling. The whole may be 
beautiful in its way; but the features 
are motionless and are destitute of 
expression. There is another thing 
wanting in the view from Windsor. 
There are no mountains bounding the 
prospect, or stretching in oe 
swells along the distant horizon; an 

I freely confess myself to be of the 
opinion of the honest Scot, so humour- 
ously described by Dr. Moore, who 
maintained, that as well might a wo- 
man with a pair of sparkling eyes, a 
ruddy complexion and a_ beautiful 
mouth, be termed handsome, without 
a nose on her face, as a landscape be 
pronounced perfect, without a moun- 
tain to complete its effect. Of moun- 
tains, there is no want in the view 
from Stirling castle, and yet they do 
not obtrude themselves on the eye, 
they are sufficiently removed into the 
back ground for all the effect of keep- 
ing; and withall they effectually 
serve to fill up the landscape, and im- 
part to it an air of inexpressible dig- 
nity and grandeur. From the ram- 
parts of the castle we beheld chains 
of the Ochill and Grampian highlands, 
and far to the west, the blue peaks of 
the mountains of Argvle, and Dum- 
barton below us. The majestic Forth 
was seen for many a mile flowing in 
graceful meanderings through a suc- 
cession of verdant meads, and fine, 
fertile fields, dispensing on either 
hand, beauty and luxuriance. The 
windings of this stream in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Stirling, are very ree 
markable. Its course has been fanci- 
fully compared to the figure of some 
huge fabled serpent, stretching ifs 
enormous folds over an extent of 
landscape, not however to destroy, 
but to fertilize and enrich. 

It was with difficulty that we with- 
drew our eyes from the enchanting 
scenery without, to inspect what was 
within the castle. A soldier of the 
40th conducted us round, but we saw 
nothing very observable. The castle 
comprises two or three courts, one 
within another, which are each pro- 
tected by immense gateways and 
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Portcullises. Formerly it must have 
possessed great comparative strength, 
and even now it presents a very for- 
midable and imposing appearance, al- 
though in point of utility it is about 
as serviceable as John o’ Gaunt’s 
effigy in armour, and the other cap-a- 
ie wooden warriors in the tower. 
is castle was one of the favour- 
ite residences of the Scottish mo- 
narchs, and the place where several 
of the James’ held their courts. <A 
noble house, or more properly, pa- 
lace, occupies a central position with- 
in the walls, which was built by James 
V. We did not forget to enquire for 
the regal hall in which the knight of 
Snowdon stood, “the centre of the 
glittering rq when unloosing the 
golden chain from his neck, he “ laid 
the clasp on Ellen’s hand.” The cas- 
tle armoury is an object of some cu- 
riosity; but after hastily inspecting 
it, we eagerly returned to the ram- 
parts to enjey again, and fix more 
deeply on our minds the magnificent 
scenery which they overlook. 

On our return to the inn, we found 
cards and invitation, to dine with the 
family of Provost L We had 
Jeft an introductory letter at the 
house shortly after our arrival in 
town, but the gentleman to whom it 
was addressed, (Alexander L., Esq.) 
was not at home at the time. He had 
since been seeking us at the castle 
and elsewhere in the town, but we had 
not the good fortune to meet with 
him. The invitation to dine and 
other civilities, proffered in an ac- 
companying note, we regretted to 
be under the necessity of declin- 
ing; but Mr. R. being desirous of 
prosecuting the tour with all conveni- 
ent speed, and the day continuing 
very tempting, we concluded to order 
a gig for Callendar, and re-commence 
our travels. The bell of the Francis- 
can tower, pealed the hour of twelve 
as we drove from the door of the Red 
Lion. Descending Stirling hill, we 
noticed what had before escaped at- 
tention, a number of walks cut as 
ledges around the base of the castle 
mount, which were romantically shel- 
tered by hanging woods. We met 
numbers of people repairing to the 
town, but no one whose tall majestic 

re, and firm measured step, pro- 
claimed the approach of the Douglass. 
Crossing the Forth, we entered ona 
tract of rich meads, and two miles 
further arrived at the Allan water. 
Leaving that stream, we ascended an 
eminence which commanded a charm- 








ing landscape, comprising in immedi- 
ate prospect, the great vale which ex- 
tends from Gartmore on the west by 
Stirling and Falkirk on the east, with 
the noble windings of the Frith of 
Forth. Blair Drummond, the seat of 
the late distinguished lord Kames, 
was passed a mile or two distant at 
our left, on the other side of the river. 
Our first stage was to Doune, nine 
miles through a fine country, well 
wooded. Stirling with its venerable 
castle, formed a noble object in the 
back ground; and as we approached 
Doune, the eye was greeted by one of 
the finest baronial ruins in Scotland. 
The castle of Downe is situated on a 
peninsula, formed hy the confluence 
of Ardoch and the Frith. It iga huge 
square building, with walls of ten feet 
in thickness. ‘The tower, at least so 
much of it as remains, is eighty feet 
high. The whole fabric, (parts of 
which it is computed, have outstood 
the lapse of seven centuries,) is now 
fast verging into ruin; but delipidated 
as it is, it still gives the second title 
of lord Doune to the ancient house of 
Moray. The only banner which now 
waves over its mouldering walls, is 
the tall rank grass which grows luxu- 
riantly on its topmost turrets. 

This castle, like many others, is inter- 
esting for having been for some time the 
residence of the beautiful and accom- 
plished, but unhappy queen Mary. It 
is related also, that in the year °45,a 
party of students of the University of 
dinburgh, being taken prisoners, 
were confined in the strong-hold of 
this same castle. They had armed 
themselves in the royal cause, and 
panting for an opportunity to signal- 
ize their valour, scoured the country 
as far as the water of Teith. It so 
happened that Glundhu, (poetically, a 
lineal descendant of Rhoderic Dhu,) 
at that time held possession of the 
castle, for the ‘ use and behoof?’ of the 
Pretender. With a small force he 
succeeded in capturing the doughty 
band of beardless youths, and con- 
ducting them in safety to the “ban- 
nered towers of Doune,” there fur- 
nished them severally with the best 
wards which the keep afforded. John 
Home, author of the tragedy of Doug- 
lass, was one of their number, who in 
his history of the events of 1745, has 
given an entertaining account of their 
escape. 

Mention of Doune occursfrequently 
in the Lady of the Lake, and it is 
left to be presumed by the reader of 
that popular poem, that the chival- 





er 


rous Fitz-James, and his retinue lodg- 
ed within the walls of this castle on 
the night preceeding the cnase. 

Our route from Doune to Callen- 
dar, was the self-same which lord 
Moray’s train pursued on the occa- 
sion alluded to. We could not help 
wishing that our steed had inherited 
a little of the mettle of their “ gallant 
greys;”—but so far as we could dis- 
cover, notwithstanding the applica- 
tion of a sufficient galvanic power, 
the whole was extinct. In justice tothe 
poor beast however, it should be added, 
that he made no pretensions, and in 
the long run, (i.e. a pacing step of 


four miles an hour,) proved himself 


decidedly superior to his morning’s 
predecessor—* Hyperion to a Satyr.” 

As we approached Callendar, the 
mountains grouped themselves finely 
in the fore ground; and among them 
Ben-ledi in all his grandeur, towered 
on the view at every step. We pass- 
ed Cambusmore, a beautiful country 
seat, embosomed in plantations with 
an extensive lawn in front, and short- 
ly after, crossed the Bracklinn, which 
Scott speaks of as a “ thundering 
flood.” It is an impetuous mountain 
stream, brawling over a rocky chan- 
nel, here and there tumbling in cas- 
cades, or foaming in rapids, and on 
the whole, answers very well to the 
poet’s description. Entering Callen- 
dar, we noticed kilts of plaid worn 
by the boys, the first which I bave 
seenon children. They were unaccom- 
panied by the tartan hose, or even a 
vulgar pair of shoes. The latter ar- 
ticles of dress, the Scotch in general, 
hold apparently in great contempt. 
The females especially it would seem, 
regard them as very unnecesaary ap- 
pendages. In the course of the day, 
we met many women, both young and 
old, well dressed in other respects, 
excepting that they were barefoot. 
Some, indeed, we saw furnished both 
with shoes and stockings; but they 
took the precaution to carry them un- 
der their arms, in order probably, to 
have them handy to put on, when ar- 
riving near their place of destination. 

At Callendar we dismissed our gig, 
and having dined, commenced our 
last stage, on foot. It was a pleasant 
walk of three hours. The village of 
C. is situated on the very borders of 
the highlands, so that in leaving it we 
began to penetrate the Switzerland 
of North Britain. The river Teith, 
for a part of its cours, was anciently 
regarded as a boundary between the 
Highland and Lowland districts, and 
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its waters have often been dyed with 
human blood, shed in the combats of 
the neighbouring inhabitants. 

There is a good deal of the pictur- 
esque in the scenery round Callen- 
dar. It possesses at least, much syl- 
van beauty, and an air of romantic 
wildness. ‘The landscape assumed, 
new charms as we proceeded, al- 
though association, dechtian lent 
something of interest to it; for it was 
impossible in the present instance, to 
forget wholly that we were treading 
on classic ground. Crossing a corner 
of Strathire not far from the site of 
the chapel of St. Bride, we entered 
on Bochastle, a beautiful mead spread 
along the margin of the Teith, and 
extending as far as its outlet from 
Loch Vennachar. The Teith,it should 
be remembered, takes its rise above 
Loch Katrine, and flowing through 
that Lake, next pursues its course 
through the lakes, Achray and Ven- 
nachor. In allusion to this circum- 
stance, of its birth, Scott denomi- 
nates it, “ the daughter of three migh- 
ty \.akes;” but here, namely at Bo- 
chastle, it is quite in its infancy. At 
the end of the mead, just where the 
stream issues from Loch Vennachar, 
we arrived at Coilantogle Ford. This 
was Clan-alpine’s outmost guard, the 
scene of conflict between Roderic 
and Fitzjames, and accordingly we 
viewed it with lively interest. A 
convenient bridge of two arches, 
erected no long time ago, contributes 
much to the comfort of the traveller, 
by superseding the necessity of actu- 
ally fording the stream. 

From this place, the road, which 
was now little better than a foot-path, 
followed closely the margin of Ven- 
nachar, for three miles or more, at 
the same time, winding along the 
skirts of Ben Ledi. A point of land, 
indifferently cultivated, and with a 
few miserable cabins upon it, project- 
ed into the lake at the end of this 
distance. ‘There was no mistaking 
this for the scene of gathering, or the 
muster-place of the Clan-alpines. 
Lanrick mead it was, sure enough; 
and this determined another point, 
namely, that from the heather and 
broom which clothed the acclivities 
of Ben Ledi on our right, the fol- 
lowers of Rhoderic Dhu arose at his 
whistling, in grim defiance of Fitz- 
James. 

Two miles further brought us to 
the Brigg of Turk, and the small vil- 
lage of Duncraggon. This last is di- 


which, as Scott has most accurately 
described them, 
Peeped like moss-grown rocks, half seen, 
Half hidden in the copse so green. 
We passed between the hamlets. 
That on the right is sheltered by a 
few venerable firs and larches, which 
flung their dusky, lengthening sha- 
dows around, and warned us of the 
near approach of evening. 
The road soon wound down from 
the sides of Ben Ledi to the charm- 
ing shores of Loch Achray. The sce- 
nery lost none of its grandeur, al- 
though the features were more inter- 
mingled. A little before us, “ Benan 
heaved high his forehead bare,” and 
further to the left surrounded with 
numerous other Alpine forms, arose 
the bold outline of Ben Venue. Ach- 
ray is a lovely aes of water. It 
is girt with a border of waving woods 
and meads of pastoral softness. As 
we approached it, a breeze was gent- 
ly agitating its surface; but this short- 
ly died away, and the waters slum- 
bered in profound repose. The sum- 
mits of the adjacent mountains were 
seen reflected from its placid bosom 
with equal clearness and distinctness, 
as from a finely polished mirror. ‘T'wi- 
light, however, gradually veiled these 
images, but increased the general ef- 
fect of the landscape, by an air of en- 
chantment, which it communicated to 
the whole. It was just at nightfall 
when we arrived at the door of the 
farm house, whence these notes are 
dated. The ‘name, (horribile dictu,) 
is too long to be repeated. The cot- 
tage is situated at the upper extremi- 
ty of Loch Achray, just at the mouth 
of the wild gorge of the Trosachs. 
James Stuart is the proprietor, whose 
principal occupation at this season of 
the year is to entertain travellers; 
that is to say, to give them shelter 
under his roof, and to furnish them 
with guides to the interesting objects 
in the vicinity. Our entertainment 
within doors,—so far as the supper 
was concerned,—consisted of smoak- 
ed fish, barley cakes, whiskey, (which 
was the staple,) and a quantity of milk 
served up in wooden bowls, with horn 
spoons. Savoury viands forsooth! 
What added to the comfort of all this 
was, the perspicacious intelligence of 
the serving maid, whose whole voca- 
bulary of English, was comprehendei| 
in,—* What’s your wull, sir?’— 
“ Aye,’—and,— Pil call master.” 
ames Stuart seems to have found 
his account in his gains from travel- 





. . 5 
vided into two hamlets; the houses of 


lers. He has lately built a house ad- 


jacent to his private dwelling, where- 
in he professes to accommodate those 
who konour him with their company. 
As this said new house has but one 
sleeping apartment, it became a ques- 
tion whether Mr. R. or myself should 
be the occupant. The lot was deter- 
mined in favour of that gentleman, 
and accordingly I repaired to the 
— tenement. bed-room is 
ound on inspection, to be literally on 
the ground floor, there being not a 
board, nor a tile, nor a blade of straw, 
above the bare earth, excepting under 
the crib in which my bed is placed. 
Tired as I am, my only hope of rest, 
is in the opiate of fatigue. “ Norman, 
heir of Armandave,” doubtless, fared 
equally well, when the heath was his 
couch, and the bracken his curtain. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


LAW. 





Translation from “ Henrici de Brac- 
ton, de Legibus et consuetudinibus 
Anglie, libri quinqui.”” Continued 
from page 25.* 

CHAP. III. 

Or the principal treatise, and, Ist, 
what is law? 2. What is custom? 

1. We must see also’ what is law; 
and it is to be observed that law is 
the common precept of wise and 
learned men, and the prohibition of 
those crimes that are committed wil- 
fully, or through ignorance; the uni- 
versal agreement of the nation. God 
is the author of justice, and justice 
resides in the Creator. Therefore 
right and law signify the same thing. 
And although in the most extended 
sense, law signifies every thing or- 
dered; yet it more especially means 
a just rule, commanding what is right, 
and prohibiting the contrary. But 
custom is sometimes cuemel as law 
in places where it is confirmed by the 
manners of those whouseit, and takes 
the place of law, for the authority 
cannot be inconsiderable of use and 
long standing custom. 


CHAP. IV. 


1. Of justice and right; 2, what is 
justice? 3, what is right, and the ex- 
ceptions? 4, what is jurisprudence? 
5, what is equity? 6, what are the 
dictates of justice? 

As it is from justice (as from a 
fountain) all rights emanate; and 
whatsoever justice requires, that right 





* An error occurred in the 36th line of 
the 3d column, p. 23, in printing the word 





beoks instead of chapters. 
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follows: let us see, therefore, what is 
justice, and why it is so called: also, 
what is right, and why it is so called; 
and whatare its precepts; also, what is 
law, and what is custom; without 
knowing which, no one can be just, 
nor do justice in giving judgment 
between man and man. Justice is a 
constant and perpetual will to render 
unto every one his rights; which de- 
finition may be understood in two 
ways: first, as applied to the creator, 
enh secondly, as re to the crea- 
ture. 1. In God all things are plain, 
as justice is the disposition of God, 
which in all things appoints wisely, 
and disposes justly. For God him- 
self renders to all men according to 
their works: he is not variable, nor 
short sighted in his decrees. His 
will is truly constant and oe 
for he has no beginning, and can have 
noend. Itis to be understood other- 
wise in the creature: that is, in a just 
man. For a just man has a will to 
render to every one his rights; and so 
this will is called justice; and it is 
called a will to oan every one his 
right, not according to the number of 
acts of justice he performs, but ac- 
cording to the degree of his inclina- 
tion. As the emperor was called 
Augustus, not because he was always 
exercising imperial power, but be- 
cause it was his part and (ew $0 
to do. Thus, also, it is said of matri- 
mony, that it is an inseparable union 
of individuals, because its intention 
is, that they never should divide; 
though they sometimes do so after 
wards, for sufficient cause. There- 
fore justice is called constant, in the 
definition of it, as it exists in the 
creature, as by that which is called 
will, is to be understood mind, and 
by constant is to be understood vir- 
tuous. For by constancy, is always 
understood virtue; therefore we call 
the martyrs constant. ‘Thus it is 
said, “ O constancy of martyrs,” and 
“be ye constant, for constancy atinits 
not of variation.” But by that which 
we call perpetual, is to be understood 
habitual, because justice is the habit 
of a virtuous mind, or of a mind well 
constituted. But justice is a volun- 
tary goodness; nor can any act be 
called virtuous, unless it be volunta- 
ry; for if you take away the will, all 
acts will be indifferent. Your inten- 
tion gives the name to your works. 
Thus crimé cannot be committed un- 
less a criminal intention exist; there- 
fore the will and the design distin- 
guish criminal actions. 





As to that which is called his right, 
it means a man’s deserts; for, on ac- 
count of crimes, or breach of contract, 
or the like, a man may forfeit his 
right. 

And by to every one, means, 1. to 
himself, that he should live decently. 
2, to God, that he should worship 
him, 3, to his neighbour, that he should 
not harm him. 

3. Right, however, is derived from 
justice, and has various significations; 
it is sometimes put for skill itself, or 
for the written treatises we have on 
right; for right is called the know- 
ledge of a virtue and equity, which is 
with propriety attributed tous priests; 
for we cultivate justice, and adminis- 
ter sacred rights. Right is sometimes 
also put for the law of nature, which 
is always equitable and just; some- 
times for civil law, sometimes for 
municipal law, and sometimes for 
that only which appears from judicial 
sentences. For the judge is under- 
stood to render justice, even when he 
mistakes: relation being had, not to 
that which the judge actually did, 
but to that which he ought to have 
done. Right is also sometimes put 
for the place in which justice is ren- 
dered, and sometimes for kindred: 
as for example, in the law of relation- 
ship and affinity. Right is also some- 
times used to signify an action; at 
other times, an obligation: sometimes 
it is put for inheritance—sometimes 
for the ownership of a thing, some- 
times for the possession; for there is 
a right of property, and a right of 
possession, also a right of posses- 
sion in the nature of a fee, from 
whence arises the assize of mort d’an- 
cestor, and a right of possession in 
nature of a frank tenement, when one 
holds an estate only for life on some 
condition. There is also a right of 
property, which is called mere right, 
and this may be had in either estate. 
And sometimes the right of property 
may be divided from the right of pos- 
session; for the right of property de- 
scends, immediately upon the death 
of the ancestor, to the next heir, whe- 
ther a minor, or of full age; male or 
female; alunatic,ideot, blind, deaf and 
dumb; present or absent; ignorant of 
his rights, or aware of them. But yet 
possession cannot always be imme- 
diately ren although possession 
and the right of possession ought ever 
to follow the right of property. But 
the right of property can descend 
alone te other persons, and by other 
steps; as when the right of property 





descends to the nearest relation on 
the father’s side, the eldest brother 
takes possession, and dying seised, 
transfers to his heirs a certain right 
of property, together with the right 
of possession, which right ought al- 
ways to follow the first right of pro- 
perty; and so in succession to the 
other heirs; but the first heirs have a 
better right than the second heirs, yet 
the possession is always preferred 
until the first heirs prove their right. 
Vet if an after born brother has seve- 
ral sisters, and the eldest takes pos- 
session, it will happen as above; and 
so the right of property may descend 
to many different heirs, ad infinitum, 
as when many have the right of pro- 
perty, one or more may have the 
stronger right. Right is sometimes 
also put for power, as when it is said 
he holds by his own right, aud some- 
times for the rigour of law, as when 
a distinction is made between justice 
and equity. It is also placed for the 
judicial act itself, abstracted from 
any justice to be found in that ac‘; 
nor does justice always command, it 
at times permits; or it is put for all 
law which commands to live honour- 
ably; not to injure another; and to 
render to every one his due. 

4. Jurisprudence is the knowledge 
of things, human and divine, and the 
science of justice and injustice. 

5. Equity is an accordance of things, 
which in similar cases requires simi- 
lar rules, and reduces all things to a 
just equality; for it is called equity, 
as if equality, and it is seen in exter- 
nal things, to wit, in the words and 
actions of men. 

Justice lies in the minds of great 
men; therefore, to speak properly, we 
should call a judgment equitable, not 
just; and a man just, not equitable; 
but they misuse these terms who talk 
of an equitable man, and a just judg- 
ment. There is a great difference, 
therefore, between jurisprudence and 
justice. Jurisprudence indicates, and 
justice gives, to every man his right. 
Thus justice is a virtue, jurisprudence 
a science. Justice is a supreme good, 
jurisprudence the means of obtaining 
it. 

6. The precepts of law are these 
three: to live honourably, to injure no 
man, to give to every one his due. 


CHAP. V. 

1. How right is divided. 2, What 
is public law. 3. What is private law. 
4. What is natural law. 5. What is 
civil law. 6. What the law of nations. 
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7. What things follow from the law 
of nations. 8. What is manumission. 

1. Infinite are the divisions of law, 
because men are infinite, and thin 
are infinite. Thus it may be said 
there is one law of horses, and an- 
other of asses; one of vines and another 
of fields; one of cattle and another of 
men. 

2. There is a public right which 
appertains to the condition of the com- 
munity, and consists in religion, in 
priests, and in magistrates. For it is 
the interest of the state to have 
churches in which men may ask for 
pardon on their sins. It is expedient 
also to have priests by whom we are 
brought torepentance of our crimesand 
who will pray for us, and procure for 
us the care and assistance of God. 
It is expedient also, that magistrates 
be constituted in a state; because 
through their means the laws are ex- 
ecuted: for little justice can subsist 
unless those are provided who are to 
administer it. 

3. Private law is that which per- 
tains chiefly to individuals; and, se- 
condly, to the state; wherefore it is 
said to be needful to the state, lest 
any one should make ill use of his 
own, and so, on the other hand, that 
it is especially important to the state 
thus to regard the benefit of individ- 
uals. 

Private rights may be collected from 
three sources: from nature, from the 
laws of nations, or from the civil law. 
Mention is made above of public and 
private rights: we have now to see 
what is natural law, what the law 
of nations, and the civil law, and 
what is custom. We shall hereafter 
examine how and when custom, or 
the orders of a magistrate, may abro- 
gate the law. 

4. Natural law is shown in many 
ways. First, as it is taught by na- 
ture, and providing for the motions 
of animals, as intended at their crea- 
tion, indicates to them all which they 
are to do, and therefore it is said that 
natural law is what nature, that is, 
God himself, teaches all animals; in 
which expression, the word what, is 
the accusative case, and nature the 
nominative case; or the word what, 
may be put in the nominative case; 
for it may be expressed thus, viz. 
natural law is what instructs all ani- 
mals, by nature; that is, by natural 
instinct, and so the word nature, is 
used in the ablative case. Thus we 
see why it is said that the first move- 
ments of the will are not in our pow- 





er, but the second are so. Thus if 
there occurs only a momentary grati- 
fication and forgetfulness, a venial 
fault is merely committed; but if fur- 
ther, the will proceeds to determining 
on any thing, so that one executes 
what he has dishonestly planned, this 
is called the third motion, and is said 
to contract a mortal sin. And this 
must be noticed, that justice is said 
to be voluntary with respect to rea- 
sonable creatures only, and for the 
same reason, natural law is called in- 
stinet, with respect only to irrational 
creatures. Yet there are some who 
say that neither the will, nor instincts 
can be called the law of nature, nor 
the law of nations, but the will and 
instinct are the means by which na- 
tural law or justice lays open or shews 
its effects. For in the mind there are 
virtues and rights, and that perhaps 
may be said more openly. But natu- 
ral right is said, in the second place, 
to be a certain duty which nature ex- 

lains to every one. Also natural law 
is called the most equitable law, when 
it is said to amend minor faults, ac- 
cording to equity. 

5. The civil law, which may also be 
called the customary law, is put for 
many things; as sometimes for the 
statutes of any city; at other times, 
that is called civil law, which is not 
martial law, and yet adds to, or de- 
tracts from, the natural law, or law of 
nations. ‘There is, besides, another 
kind of law to be found in communi- 
ties formed by custom, approved by 
the manners of those using it; this 
ought also to be observed as law. 
Therefore civil law may be said to be 
all the law which is observed in a na- 
tion, whether natural law, civil law, 
laws of nations, &c. 

6. *The law of nations is that which 
civilized nations use, and which pro- 
ceeds from natural right; for natural 
law is common to all animals, whether 

roduced on the earth, in the sea, or 
in the air. 7. From the law of nations 

roceeds the cohabitation of the sexes, 
be mutual consent. which is called 
matrimony; yet this is a corporeal 
conjunction; nor can it properly be 
called a right, since it is corporeal, 
and may be seen. For all rights are 
incorporeal, and invisible, which pro- 
ceed from, and are introduced by that 
law, but from it proceeds the procrea- 
tion and education of children. But 
this law of nations is common to men 
only, as religion is exercised towards 





— 


* ‘Jus gentium.’ 





God, that we should honour our pa- 
rents and our country; that we should 
repel force and violence; for this pro- 
ceeds of right, that whatever is done 
in self-defence, is considered right. 
So, sinee nature has constituted a 
sort of relationship among men, con- 

quently it is unlawful for men to 
ensnare men. 

8. Manumissions are of human law; 
for manumission is a gift of liberty; 
or, according to others, a restoration 
of it; for liberty, which is a natural 
right, cannot be taken away, though 
it may be hidden by human law. For 
natural rights are immutable. Yet it 
is said, that he who manumits, gives 
liberty; although it is not his, but an- 
other's; for he gives that which he has 
not, as we see in a creditor, who ap- 
age a usufruct in a thing that is not 

is. Natural rights are called immu- 
table, because they cannot be totall 
abrogated, or taken away; yet it is 
possible to derogate or detract from 
them in kind or in part. By this 
law of nations are introduced wars, 
when they are entered into by a prince 
for the safety of the state, or caused 
by violence. By this law also, nations 
are divided from each other, states 
are founded, and domains are limited. 
And property is not a newly invent- 
ed right, by the law of nations, but of 
old; because, in the Old Testament, 
there was mine and thine, and there- 
fore the prohibition of theft and usury. 
And by this law also, the boundaries 
of at are fixed, buildings are col- 
lected in one neighbourhood, by which 
are formed cities, towns, and villages; 
and, generally, this law pertains to 
all contracts, and many other things, 
which are long ancient customs, and 
shall be explained hereafter. 





ANALECTA. 


ON EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 





General Beatson’s new system of farm- 
ing. 

Major general Alexander Beatson 
(of the British army) late governor of 
the island of St. Helena, has published 
a book which is considered highly 
interesting among the agriculturists. 
It is entitled “ A New System of 
Cultivation without lime, or dung, 
or summer fallows,” and the pur- 
pose of it is to recommend a system 
which is supposed to diminish very 
materially the expense of cultiva- 
tion. The “Philadelphia Societ 
for the promotion of Agriculture,” 
have procured it to be reprinted by 
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Messrs. Carey and Son, for the bene- 
fit of agriculturists generally, and 
some of the members of that asso- 
ciation are testing by —— 
the soundness of general Beatson’s 
views. We shall learn in due sea- 
son, it may be therefore hoped, how 
far the scheme proposed is advised 
ble. 

The most striking innovation re- 
commended in this work is the al- 
most total disuse of the plough; an 
implement that we have been so 
long accustomed to consider as the 
indispensible instrument and very 
symbol of the art of agriculture. The 
following extract from the third 
chapter will give some insight into 
the writer’s notions. 

Having detailed the methods by 
which I have been relieved from two 
very expensive charges incident to 
the old husbandry, (liming and fal- 
lowing,) | shall now proceed to ex- 
plain the alterations I have intro- 
duced for preparing the land,—by 
which I can easily and expeditiously 
obtain a more minute division of the 
particles of the soil than can be pro- 
duced by the plough and harrow. 
Instead of waiting from harvest un- 
til the following seed time, and 
wasting, as my neighbours do, the 
labour of my teams in ploughing, 
and reploughing unproductive alt 
[ prepare for the winter sowing, and 
have the fields appropriated to wheat, 
and winter tares, all in readiness for 
the seed in the course of a few weeks 
after the preceding crops have been 
removed. This I am enabled to do 
by using the plough very sparingly, 
and sometimes not at all. 

All writers on husbandry, from 
the days of Columella’* to the pre- 





* Columella advises that the soil should 
be reduced to dust by ploughing; and he 
quotes a saying of the ancient Romans, 
that /and is ill ploughed which wants har- 
rowing after the seed is sown. With im- 
plements of less power than those in use 
at the present time, this extreme fineness 
is attainable without harrowing, but 
whilst the practice of tearing up large 
clods continues, not only harrowing but 
frequent rollings will be required, to 
reduce the soil to that degree of 
fineness which is recommended. By 
that practice; (which is unknown among 
eastera nations, and must have been un- 
known in England, when only one or two 
oxen are used in a plough,) a foundation 
is laid for an immensity of future labour, 
which might be avoided, if less power- 
fulimplements were used; and if we were 
it imitate the Chinese and Indians, by 





sent time, have strongly urged, and 
some have practically proved, the 
great advantages of a perfect pul- 
verization of the soil. The general 
principle which they inculcate is, 
“to keep the lands clean, and in fine 
tilth, and to make a farm resemble 
a garden as near as possible.” 

Although every man of the least 
reflection must be sensible that this 
garden-like culture is much better 
than that of the field, yet we find 
many advocates for a rough cloddy 
surface, who practice in the field 
that which they never dream of in 
their gardens. If those persons were 
to try an experiment of the two 
modes in a garden, or in a field, 
they would soon see the vast superi- 
ority of a fine pulverization. For 
my own part, I have, in so many in- 
stances, experienced this superiori- 
ty, that I am rather in doubt wheth- 
er a considerable share of the effect 
of the calcined materials has not 
been produced by the extreme fine- 
ness to which the soil is reduced by 
implements of small power--and there- 
fore I have spared no pains to dis- 
cover by what means I could obtain 
this minute division of the particles, 
at the least possible expense. 

In my endeavours for the attain- 
ment of this object, I soon perceiv- 
ed, that, by the usual mode of deep 
and frequent ploughings, there was 
scarcely a possibility of reducing 
strong clayey lands, such as mine. 
to that degree of fineness required 
for the drill. A respectable and in. 
telligent landholder in this neigh- 
bourhood, when I mentioned to him 
my intention of practising the 
drill-husbandry, told me “it would 
net do—he had given it a trial—and 
gave it up, because he could never 
get his land fine enough.” 

After considering what might be 
the cause of this failure, I inferred 
that those deep and frequent plough- 
ings were injudicious: too much was 
attempted at one operation; that the 
first ploughing not only buried the 
seeds of weeds beyond recovery, 
which had fallen on the upper sur- 
face, but brought up immense slags— 
ploughing and pulverizing at the same 
time. which their slender implements com 
pel them to do, and which may be more ef- 
fectually performed by scarifiers. These, 
in fact, (as will be shown) perform at once 
the double office of plough and harrow, 
and, I may add, of the roller—because 
when land is prepared simply by scari- 
fiers, no rolling is wanted. 





which being cut transversely by the 
second ploughing, left the field cover- 
ed with huge clods, in which were 
securely locked up some of those 
seeds which had no chance of vege- 
tating until the close of the fallow; 
consequently their progeny, which 
it was intended by the fallow to des- 
troy, would have equally the benefit 
of all these laborious and expensive 
operations of the fallow, and of the 
manure, as the wheat itself—and 
would grow with it, and rob it of 
a part of that nourishment, which it 
would have had, if those robbers of 
the soil had been destroyed before 
they came into existence, or as soon 
as they showed themselves. The best 
mode of bringing them forward for 
the purposes of destruction, is to 
loosen them from their prisons, and 
to destroy them by fire in their em- 
bryo state, and to give those which 
may have escaped, some chance of 
vegetating by a fine tilth, before the 
crops are put in the ground. 

But to obtain this requisite fine- 
ness of tilth in an easy and expedi- 
tious manner, appeared, at first, a 
matter of some difficulty. I had at 
this time a field of five acres, which 
had remained in fallow five months. 
It had received only one ploughing, 
and had no manure after the four 
preceding crops. Early in March [ 
was about to prepare it for oats. I 
was advised to ma it; but as the 
slags were at that time as hard as a 
brick, it was very evident that the 
whole surface would be immediate- 
ly converted from smooth slags into 
large clods—which it wouid be al- 
most impracticable to reduce by any 
means—unless they were a little 
softened by the rain: [ conceived, 
that by ploughing at this time, a raw 
unmellowed soil would be broughtup, 
sand thesurface, which had solongbeen 
exposed to the beneficial influences 
of the atmosphere, would be buried; 
so that the advantage it had gained 
by that long exposure, would be al- 
most entirely lost. 


For these reasons I resolved to 
ulverize the slags by other means. 
t was a work of great labour; for I 
had at that time no other suitable 

implement than the brake, or heavy 
harrow. At length, however, I suc- 
ceeded, after five days labour, of eight 
oxen and one horse to the brake, 
and two horses to a pair of harrows, 
in reducing this stubborn field al- 
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and cattle labour was 31 shillings 
per acre, 

The oats were sown broad-cast, 
and yielded as finea crop as was then 
to be seen in this neighbourhood, to 
the surprise of some of the farmers, 
who predicted, that as the land had 
not been manured, it would not yield 
even the quantity of seed sown. 

So manifest a proof of the bene- 
ficial effect of a fine pulverization, 
determined me to try if some means 
could not be devised for obtaining it 
at a less expense. 

In preparing this oat field, I had 
at first used the brake merely by 
dragging it in the usual manner. 
Afterwards it was equipped with 
two stilts, or handles, which gave it 
greater power: but I observed when 
the hindermost tines mere inserted 
in the soil by the pressure on the 
handles (by the man who held and 
directed the brake,) many of the 
foremost were thrown out, and con- 
sequently had no effect. 

It was then I first perceived the 
imperfection of this implement; and 
that however effectual on light svils, 
it is not adequate to the heavier 
sorts. This imperfection arises from 
there being too many tines, or points 
of resistance, interfering one with 
another. In general, the number is 
thirty-six—which are in fact so 
many resting points—bearing the 
whole weight of the implement. 

Now, if we suppose this weight to 
be 720 pounds, the weight on each 
tine will be more than 20 pounds, 
which can produce but little effect 
on any wet surface. ‘To increase 
this (weight or power) en the tines, 
it was only necessary to reduce 
their number. It is on this principle 
Ihave constructed my mal scarifi- 
ers. ‘They have no more than seven 
tines, inserted nine inches apart, 
upon two parallel lines, at the dis- 
tance of 15 inches, by which the 
power is not only concentrated, but 
very greatly augmented; for, if we 
Suppose the same weight, of 720 
pounds, acting or pressing upon those 
seven tines, it is evident that, in- 
stead of 20 pounds, the force, or 
pressure, on each tine will be 102 6-7 
pounds, or one-seventh of 720. 

As one of these improved scarifi- 
ers, with a single horse, appears to 
ine to produce, at one operation, as 
much effect as four or five Indian 
ploughs, or the same number of Chi- 
nese ploughs, I have been induced 
to inquire a little into the construc- 


tion and application of these slender 
implements, and to examine, as far 
as [ have at present the means, the 
surprising performances of the Chi- 
nese plough. 

Of this implement there is a very 
good representation in the Farmer’s 
Magazine for 1805, described in a 
letter to lord Somerville. The anony- 
mous writer states, “ it is so light, 
that a man can easily carry it on his 
shoulder. The ploughman manages 
it with great ease with one hand. On 
light soils, one bullock, the size of a 
small Highland cow, is used. On the 
clay soils, which, about Canton, are 
like our carses (and which they al- 
ways plough wet,) they use a buffalo, 
being stronger. I assure you,” says 
this writer, “ that a Chinese plough- 
man would laugh as heartly at 
Small’s plough with two horses, as 
a Lothian farmer would at the clum- 
sy machine with six horses, used in 
this neighbourhood.’’** 

The Indian plough is, T think, of 
lighter construction than the Chi- 
nese. [ have seen an Indian re- 
turning from his day labour, seated 
on a small bullock, gaily trotting 
home with his two ploughs, one in 
each hand, resting upon his thighs. 
The sight was so remarkably striking, 
that | did not omit at the same mo- 
i to give it an entry in my jour- 
nal. 

But, as doctor Johnson observes, 
« All the performances of human art, 
at which we look with praise or won- 
der are instances of the resistless force 
of perseverance.” It is not by a sin- 
gle operation, that the Chinese and 
Indian ploughs perform those won- 
ders which have attracted the notice 
of travellers—this would be utterl 
impossible; for neither the strength 
of the implement, ner the power of 
the two miserable animals that drag 
it, would admit of so much exertion, 
as would be necessary at once to 
penetrate the soil to the requisite 
depth, unless in a rice field, which 
is by water, converted to a perfect 
puddle. The whole secret consists in 
p tty operations incessantly continu- 
ed; which, “in time, surmount the 
greatest difficulties.’ t When I was at 
St. Helena, | sent for Chinese and 
Indian ploughs, intending to intro- 
duce them on that Island; but when 
they arrived, I looked upon them, 
as most people ofthis country would, 
with not very favourable impres- 








*Blackheath. +Johnson. 


sions. [ therefore gave a prefer- 
ence to Norfolk penahe, because, at 
that time, I was not aware of the 
necessity of repeating those petty op- 
erations. 

Doctor Buchanan, in the account 
of his journey from Madras through 
Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, gives 
the following notices respecting the 
repetion of ploughings, and the imper- 
fection of the ploughs used in those 
countries. “ On considering the state 
of agriculture near Seringapatam, ma- 
ny capital defects will be preceived. 
Owing to the extreme imperfection 
of implements, and want of strength 
in their cattle, a field after sia or 
eight ploughings, has numerous small 
bushes remaining as upright in it as 
before the labour commenced— 
while the plough has not penetrated 
above three inches deep, and has 
turned over no part of the soil. The 

lough has neither coulter nor mould- 
Seen , to divide and turn over the 
soil; and the handle gives the plough- 
man very little power to command 
its direction. The other implements 
are equally imperfect, and are more 
rudly formed than it was possible for 
my draughtsman to represent.” Vol. 
I. page. 127. 

For the Carteeka crop (of rice) 
five ploughings are given: after the 
fifth ploughing the field is manured 
aud ploughed again twice. Vol. III. 
page 143. 

n preparing the dry land for rag- 
gy (or Cynosurus Coracanus,) whic 
is called in India a dry grain, be- 
cause it is cultivated on dry land, 
doctor Buchanan gives the following 
account. “ The sloshing commen- 
ces whenever the first occasional 
showers in spring have softened the 
soil sufficiently to receive the 
plough. From that period to the 5th 
of June the field is ploughed from 
four to six times, according as it 
may be found clean or foul. The 
dung is then given and ploughed in- 
to the soil.” Vol, I. page 100. 
Italian Nobility. From Lyman’s Po- 

litical State of Italy. 

Six hundred and seventy-two no- 
ble families, of distinct origin and 
title, have existed in Italy from 1550 
to the beginning of the French revo- 


lution. Eighty-six of these are already 
utterly extinct, and twenty-four are 
now either declining, or much in 
decay. From most of these families, 
numerous families have spread, so 





that, without question, the noble fa- 
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milies in Italy, at the beginning of 
the last century, amounted to nine 
thousand. Each family, including 
all generations, contained on an 
average sixteen individuals, and this 
ave *144,000 noble persons for all 
taly, a number by no means ex- 
aggerated; for Spain in 1787, a coun- 
try with a population a little beyond 
that of Italy, and where celibacy and 


the monastic life are full as com-| 


mon, contained 480,589 hidalgos, or 
noble persons. England and Wales, 
1803, according toa table of Mr. Col- 
quhoun, formed after the model of one 
made by Mr. Gregory King, contain- 
ed, including the princes of the blood, 
the lords temporal and spiritual and 
baronets, only 16,665 noble persons. 
There are now, for example, thirty 
houses of the family of Carracciolo 
of Naples in that city alone, besides 
state» Placentia. In the autumn 
of 1818, 404 noble families, in the 
city of Milan, entered their names 
on the register of the master of ce- 
remonies, claiming a right from 
their birth to be presented at court. 
Milan contains 130,000 inhabitants; 
and as early as 1171, an hundred of 
the Justiniani family of Venice, imi- 
tating the example of a celebrated 
family of ancient Rome, with a no- 
ble enthusiam and devotion to their 
country, embarked in the Venetian 
expedition against tConstantinople. 
They all perished. 

I obtained a few details concern- 
ing some of the families most known 
in foreign countries; for example, the 
Alighieri of Florence is extinct; this 
was the family of Dante.t It is well 
known that Dante, with his family, 
went to Verona, where he wrote the 
greater part of his poem, and in that 
city the family at last perished. One 
branch of Ariosto, the poet, still re- 
mains at Ferrara. The branch at 
Bologna, is extinct; the Sforzas re- 
main in the family of Attendolo di 
Colignola; the family of the tragic poet, 
Alfieri, exists in Piedmont; the tamil 
of Cardinal Bellarmino at Monte Pul- 
ciano, famous for its wine; the Buon- 
arotti of Florence, family of the 
great artist, still exists in that city. 
About ten years ago one of this fa- 
mily was a gendarme at Lucca. The 





*The above details were received, for 
the most part, from Count Litta, of Milan, 
now engaged in a great work upon the 
noble Italian families. 

t Daru his. de Venize, vol. I. p. 158. 

} Maffei, Verona illustrata, part Il. page 
100. 





Boccaregro of Genoa, from whom 
was taken the first doge of that city, 
now exists in Spain. The family of 
Bernini, the architect, also exists. 
It would be better, perhaps, if his 
statues did not. Davanzati, one 
of this house made a celebrated 
translation of Tacitus, remains at 
Florence. The families of Filicaja, 
the poct, Guicciardini, the historian, 
and Galileo, the astronomer, also re- 
main in the same city. There may be 
found in Hungary some branches of 
Frangipani, celebrated in the middle 
ages of Rome; the Gaetani, another 
family also known in the civil wars 
of the Coliseum, the tomb of Cevilia 
Metella and of the mole of Adrian, 
exists both in Rome and Naples, but 
under a different name. ‘The family 
of Fiangieri, the writer on legisla- 
tion, is to be found at Naples. The 
house of Machiavelli, of Florence, is 
extinct; a branch of the family Ran- 
goni has taken itsname A branch 
of the celebrated Medici, of Flo- 
rence, exists in the place Ottajano at 
Naples; and there are still some in 
the first named city. The Medici of 
Milan also exist, but they are de- 
clining; the Maffei, of Volterra, the 
family of the celebrated Scipio, are 
now at Verona; several branches of 
the family of Tasso, the poet, exist 
in Germany. This family invented 
the Post. There are still various 
branches of the Visconti at Milan, 
but they are in great decay. Lastly, 
the Family of Vespucci, after whom 
America was named, still exists at 
Florence. 

During the thirteenth century, 
Florence, Sienna, Pistoia, Pisa, Ge- 
noa, Bologna, Modena, Padua, and 
Brescia, » snot: a most violent ha- 
tred to the nobility, and successively 
enacted severe decrees, prohibiting 
all persons of that class ow hold- 
ing offices. At Florence, in particu- 
lar, was established the celebrated 
nobility of the silk company, of the 
cloth company, &c., though the no- 
bles, «della Seta,” always enjoyed 
more consideration than the nobles 
“della Lana,’ perhaps on account 
of the greater value of their mer- 
chandize. But Venize was always 
more aristocratic; in 1519, the golden 
book, so called, was made, contain 
ing the names of all the nobility alone 
eligible to the grand council. These 
names amounted to 600, and form- 
ed forever the true and permanent 
noblesse of Venize. However, after 


the celebrated peace of 1381 with 








the Genoese, thirty new persons, who 
had rendered eminent services in 
the preceding war, were inscribed 
in the golden book; among these, 
were five shopkeepers and eight me- 
chanics. The 4th, of June, 1797, 
this book was burnt with great cere- 
mony, in Venize, at the foot of the 
tree of liberty. 

A similar Senate was formed in 
Genoa, in 1528, made up of 400 
members; their names were also in- 
scribed in a golden book. This 
book was burnt like the Venetian 
one. In the capital of Rome, there 
is a list of seventy families who call 
themselves “ Nobili Conscripti Ro- 
mani,” and whoever applies to fill a 
vacancy in this list, is required to 
prove a noble descent for two cen- 
turies, both on paternal and maternal 
side. 

In 1361, the patricians of Venize 
were forbidden to engage in trade, 
and such a law was enacted in most 
of the great Italian towns before the 
end of the 17th century; still the no- 
bles in most of the trading towns, 
particularly that of Genoa, have 
more or less capital embarked pri- 
vately in commerce or in banking 
houses. The above mentioned no- 
bles, with a few exceptions, are now 
simply extinguished by a more illus- 
trious origin, and by having former- 
ly possessed greater prerogatives;— 
a noble of the golden book of Ven- 
ize, is still called by eminence, “ no- 
bili di Venizia.” 

Nobility in the present day, can 
always be acquired by purchasing 
a feud, to which the title remains 
attached:—Thus Torlonia, a cloth 
merchant in Rome, bought the estate 
of Bracciano of the Odescalchi fami- 
ly, and he is now called duke of that 
possession. Lucien Bonaparte, by a 
similar purchase from the ecclesias- 
tical chamber became Prince of Ca- 
nino, and lately, it has been proposed 
to the celebrated Margacci, formerly 
a Vetturino in Rome, to buy that 
principality, by which he would suc- 
ceed to the title now held by Lucien. 
It is neceszary that this title should 
be confirmed by the government, but 
in no instance does it confer either 
power or privilege, without the direct 

ift and sanction of that government. 
The title of Count or Marquis, to a 
land proprietor, costs from eight to 
ten thousand dollars. Formerly in 
the Ionian Islands, five hundred dol- 
lars of rent, or the profession of 
lawyer, or doctor, was sufficient te 
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confer the title of nobility. Seven 
Lazzaroni at Naples have succeeded 
in less than half a century, in en- 
nobling themselves by purchase. 
These are among the most conspicu- 
ous modern creations that have come 
to my knowledge. Nevertheless, 
this nobility stands in the third place 
in public estimation, ranking both 
after those of the libro d’oro, and 
those who have been subsequently 
ennobled in consequence of meritori- 
ous deeds. 

There are now two families in 
Rome, that pretend to descend from 
the ancient Romans. The Massimi, 
in whose house the first printing press 
was established in Rome by two Ger- 
mans, Sweynheym and Panuartz, 
carry back their line to Fabius. I 
know no other reason, than that he 
was called Maximus, and they are 
calied Massimi. This family is now 
declining, and it has been lately forc- 
ed to sell a complete copy, belonging 
for a long time to the family, of the 
first edition of all the works printed 
in their palace. The other family is 
that of Santa Croce, pretending to 
descend from the Publicolas. Vol- 
taire, who found no difficulty, in de- 
riving Menes, said to be the first 
Egyptian king, from Fohi, the Chi- 
nese god, by changing fo into me and 
hi into nes, would not be at all em- 
barrassed by the etymoiogy of Publi- 
cola and Santa Croce; at least as far 
as the names are concerned. But 
the families of Roman descent are 
not confined to Italy. A celebrated 
English traveller in Greece gives out 
that he belongs to the family of the 
latin historian, Aulus Gellius. And 
finally, a man, who drives a cart in 
the Trastevere, shows an equal pride 
and zeal for his genealogy, and being 
named Lenteletto, probably because 
his father sold or raised bad lentils, ob- 
stina ely insists that heis oftheancient 
and great family of Lentulus, and which 
appears to have been distinguished 
in ancient Rome pretty much for the 
same accomplishment. But on the sub- 
ject of genealogy, the Colonna fami- 
ly, the wale line being now extinct, 


the Prince Laurence Pamphili, of 


that illustrious family having died at 
Paris the i7th of february, 1818, 
aged only twenty-nine years, show- 
ed undoubted records and monu- 
ments as far back as the tenth cen- 
tury. “The name and arms of Co 
Jonna have been the theme of much 
doubtful etymology; nor have the ora- 
tors and antiquarians overlooked 


either Trajan’s pillar, or the columns 
of Hercules, or the pillar of Christ’s 
flagellation, or the luminous column 
that guided the Israelites in the de- 
sert.” It is a curious circumstance 
that till the time of Sixtus V., this 
family was always excommunicated 
every holy ‘Thursday, by bull, “ in 
coena Domini.” Compared with the 
real and splendid antiquity of this 
family, it answers little purpose that 
a learned’ German should compose a 
quarto, in order to demonstrate that 
the present kings of England are de- 
scended from Attila, or that a base 
spirited Spaniard should indite an 
octavo, setting forth that Manuel 
Godoy, called Prince of Peace, is de- 
scended from Montezuma. 

The houses of the Prince Borghese, 
brother-in-lawof Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and of Piombino, have an income of 
one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, that of Doria Pamphili, eighty 
thousand;—at the beginning of this 
century, the Doria family was nearly 
becoming bankrupt. And the houses 
of Chigi, Barberini, Altieri, Cesarini, 
Rospigliosi, Pallavicini, Rospoli, 
Braschi and Bracciano, are estima- 
ted from thirty-five to sixty thousand 
dollars income. ‘These are all Ro- 
man families. The families of Ge- 
race, Lawrenzana, Caprano, Carditi 
and St. Feodora at Naples, possess 
from 30, to 70,000 dollars. he head 
of the Borromeo family at Milan, has 
an income of 70,000 dollars, and the 
marquis Litta, made duke by the 
French in 1808, the richest individual 
in that city, above 190,000 dollars. 
There are six families at Genoa, 
among whom is the family of Spino- 
la, that possess from 60, to 90,000 dol- 
larsincome. There are no nobles in Ita- 
ly richer than those mentioned above, 
and as they are selected from towns 
of opposite characters, the same rates 
of income will apply with sufficient 
accuracy to those parts of the coun- 
try of which no notice is taken. The 
orders of nobility are, Prince, Duke, 
Marquis, Count, Baron, and Cheva- 
lier, also nobles called before the 
Popes and nobles of Nepotism. 

he main defect of the Italian 
nobility lies in the total absence of 
a suitable and becoming education. 
The boys are abandoned early to 
priests, who are, perhaps, as honest 
and conscientious as most instructors 
in other countries, but who, them- 
selves have seldom much knowledge 
beyond their missals and a few lives 





of saints. The dignity of these per- 


sons and the value of their profes- 
sion are represented by Rosini in the 
three following stanzas. 
“ Tl Padron che lo sa, tosto in pensiere 
Precettor lo destina al figlioletto,, 
Che per aco a studiar non ha piacere: 
Col Padron gia la paga e stabilita; 
Ne ridere o lettor piu che non suoli— 
Tre scudi---ed otto n’ ha li cocchier; ma 
trita 
{storia é questa, e d’ barbagianni soli 
Ignota ell é, che da un Signor pregiati 
Sieno i cavalli assai piu de figliuoli?” 

This is the license of the poet, 
though in fact the tutors receive from 
ten to fifteen dollars a month, have 
the care of the young men in general 
from seven to twenty-one, and are 
expected to teach them latin, philo- 
sophy, and mathematics. In a col- 
lege it costs about ten dollars a month 
for board and instruction for a no- 
ble’s son. 

* It has been a reproach to the Ita- 
lians, that the Scotch came into their 
country to educate them, and even if 
the well known life of a Roman poet 
contains a just satire upon the inhabi- 
tants of Italy in his days. 

Omnia Graece 
Quum sit turpe magis nostris nescire la- 
tine; 

it is surely a greater reproach that in 
the present day they should be edu- 
cated neither by strangers or coun- 
trymen. In their youth they learn 
to sing, play, fence and make verses, 
When they have grown to man’s es- 
tate, and many of them are gifted 
with the rarest talents, you will find 
them in casinos, theatres, or acting 
a part of a Cavaliere Servente. The 
eldest brother inherits all the estate, 
and for every 15 or 20,000 dollars of 
income, he bestows yearly in the pro- 
igen of 1000 or 1200 on each of 
uis brothers, allowing them at the 
same time, rooms in his palace, and a 
cover at his table. The family rises 
late, and dines about one o’clock, be- 
fore which time no Italian woman is 
is ever drest. Immediately after 
dinner they undress themselves en- 
tirely, men, women, and children, and 
go to bed; at the end of an hour, or an 
hour and a half, they get up, and the 
ladies prepare themselves for the 
evening; about four they all get into 
a carriage, and are driven to the 
principal street, or avenue in the 
town, commonly called the Corso, 
where they put hetintives in the pro- 
cession of carriages, and walk and 
trot back and forth, till it is time to 








* Tiraboscbi vol. 3, p. 146. 
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goto the Cassino if at Bologna—to 
the theatre, if at Milan or Naples, 
and there being no Cassinos at all at 
Rome, and no theatre, except during 
carnival, and the theatres of Flo- 
rence being neither spacious or much 
Fmd people content them- 
selves in these last named cities by 
going to drawing-rooms. 

In the month of May, they go to 
the country for two months, called 
Villegetura, and after staying in town 
till the vintage, they return again to 
the country for two months more, 
Here their chief amusements in the 
open air, are fishing and catching 
birds in nests. The chase in any 
form is little followed, and at the 
present time appears to be chiefly 
monopolized by that Nimrod of the 
south, the king of Naples. Here, 
too, the Italians pass whole hours in 
that extraordinary sport, called “ al 
specchio;” a looking glass is placed 
upright in the ground, in such a way, 
that when the bird sees himself in the 
lass he will be disposed to jump into 
the net, and the Vtalian prince, or 
marquis, who certainly does not make 
a more conspicuous figure in this 
farce than the unhappy bird itself, is 
upon the look out to pull the string. 

Milan is now much distinguished 
for the enterprise, spirit, and hardi- 
hood of mind of its nobility. There 
isin that town more striving after liber- 
ty, and more praise-worthy publica- 
tions of a liberal tendency. The li- 
terary, and religious, and_ political 
spirit is more refined and exalted,asthe 
inhabitants of that town have been less 
subject to ecclesiastical oppressions, 
and have been long engaged with the 
different foreign governments, upon 
which they were dependant, in con- 
stant strife and struggle. Several no- 
blemen, such as the counts Confalco- 
nieri, Caleppio, the marquis Visconti 
and Zaguani, Mr. de Breme, write in 
the Bibliotheca Italiana, and other li- 
terary journals, published in that town. 
The marquis Cognolais is one of the 
must distinguished architects in Ita- 
ly—Noblemen also have a share in 
the Georfili of Florence and Giornale 
Arcadico of Rome, edited by Peter, 
prince of Odescalchi. A young Flo- 
rentine nobleman has just published 
a translation of the Iliad. Many are 
engaged in agricultural experiments, 
particularly count Bardi, of Flo- 
rence, who has made various attempts 
to improve the Tuscan wine. His 
family had formerly the power of life 
and death. Count Genori continues 





the manufactory established by his 
father near Florence, in which ninety 
workmen are employed in making the 
coarser kind of porcelain.—But these 
are rare and remarkable efforts for 
the Italians. Few of them have be- 
come literary men, for little could 
be published—few statesmen, for as 
little could be spoken—and few sol- 
diers, for in half the battles they 
would be called to fight, they might 
he engaged against their own coun- 
trymen. The great proportion of 
those who have occupations, go to 
the church, as being more in confor- 
mity with their education, their dis- 
positions, and the government that 
they obey,* 

Italian Palace—The great Ita- 
lian palaces are never opened except 
for a particular festival, when, for ex- 
ample, a prince of exalted name 
comes to town, when an advantage- 
ous marriage of a child is about to be 
celebrated, when a cardinal is created 
from the family, and the anniversary 
of the day where one of the house 
has been made a Saint. On other 
days of the year you will find the 
vast corridors, halls, and galleries, 
cold, dreary and desolate, cobwebs 
stretching along the gilded cornices 
and painted ceilings, and the rich 
marble tables and highly gilt chairs 
wrapped up in leather coverings, all 
abandoned to the numerous strang- 
ers who travel in Italy and pass much 
of their time in shivering and yawn- 
ing in these palaces. But as a palace 
is not the least curious thing in this 
extraordinary country, I shall de- 
scribe one somewhat more minutely. 
In the servants’ hall there is usually 
a canopy, with the arms of the family 
emblazoned upon it. One commonly 
finds a few half-frozen servants in 
this hall, dirty, and dressed in liveries, 
evidently contrived like the ingenious 
coat of Gil Blas, warming themselves 





* Still somebody must have worked in 
Italy. I have a list of 1036 separate 
works, published from 1400 to 1793, for 
the most part in folio and quarto, treating 
of the popes, antiquities, cardinals, and 
ecclesiastical matters of Rome. There 
are also 245 works of a similar descrip- 
tion, relating to the city of Bologna, and I 
scarcely know an Italian town, of a res- 
pectable size, that does not possess several 
folios and quartos, discoursing about its 
remarkable things, and more especially 
its nobility. These works were general- 
ly published in the 16th century. Biblio- 
grafia della citta, &c. in Roma, 1793, in 
Ato. 





over a brazier. In the antichamber 
of cardinal Gonsalvi, at the Quirinal, 
the two servants in waiting were 
both sitting cross-legged on a bench, 
and mending clothes—and I have 
seen in an anti-chamber of a princess 
a servant at work upon his stall as a 
cobbler, who got up, at our approach, 
to open the door. As to the general 
distribution, there are numerous small 
rooms with painted ceilings, cornices 
much gilded, marble tables supported 
by “mong angels, hydras, dolphins, 
panthers, chimeras and crocodiles, 
red velvet and silk chairs, also deep- 
ly gilt; but I have often seen that the 
back of these chairs was in the rude 
state of a common planed pine board, 
neither painted, gilded, or covered; 
but simply turned against the wall. 
At the same time the walls will be plas- 
tered with pictures, the court-yard and 
corridors lined with Roman emperors 
without noses, Venus’, Minervas’, An- 
tinous’, and Apollos’, variously muti- 
lated, sarcophagi found in the Appian 
way, and low reliefs of half the ages 
of the empire. The floors of these 
rooms are generally red tiles, without 
carpets, and one fire-place, upon an 
average, in five rooms, though I have 
been all over a cardinal’s house with- 
out seeing a single fire-place; and I 
knew a Roman lady who never, in 
her life, had a fire in her palace I 
know no country where there is so 
much suffering from cold. The stair- 
case is almost like a public street, ex- 
cept that it is deserted,—it appears 
to belong to no one, and it is certainly 
not the duty of any one to clean it. 
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